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INTRODUCTION 

jlHE four bronze giants of the 
Arabian story tellers still 
spread the great black carpet 
for their masters, and the peo- 
ple still gather 'round their 
squatting, verbal novelists to listen to the 
tales of the "Thousand Nights and the One 
Night." 

But the problem of the American story 
teller is somewhat dififerent, and the carpet 
of Arabia becomes the format of the modern 
ndvel. 

As surely as "type is made to read," so 
surely is the modem book made for multi- 
plication. Buried treasure is of small value. 
To place instruction and entertainment 
within the reach of the majority, to make 
possible the democracy of letters, there has 
developed for the service of publishers an 
industry devoted to the mechanical repro- 
duction of books in quantities. 

Until the standardization of methods and 
materials was achieved, books, which be- 
long by right of progress to the masses, 
were limited by cost to the libraries of the 
few. With the coming of quantity produc- 
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tion there were also developed the first prin- 
ciples of typographic beauty, legibility and 
balanced arrangement; and these, com- 
bined with economy in reproduction, trans- 
form the text which the publisher accepts 
into a thing of worth and the familiar of 
thousands. 

As the center of the publishing business 
for this country is the city of New York, 
so it is only natural that it should also be 
the focus of the book manufacturing busi- 
ness. Yet, as the latter requires greater 
spaces for production than are essential to 
the executive and editorial activities of the 
publisher, economy and efficiency have sent 
the book manufacturer into the industrial 
suburban area surrounding New York. 

And it is within this radius, at Rahway, 
New Jersey, on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, that the book manufac- 
turing concern dealt with in this volume is 
located. 

In the following pages there is an en- 
deavor to give the publisher a clear and 
accurate conception of the service which is 
being rendered by The Quinn & Boden Co. 
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The 
MAKING OF A BOOK 

|he publisher of quantity edition 
books has for some years been 
faced with problems hardly real- 
ized by his predecessor of a gen- 
eration ago. The leisurely literary 
atmosphere which surrounded the publisher of 
the Eighties and Nineties, and even of the Nine- 
teen Hundreds, has passed. 

Once mild successes were made in publishing 
by those who adopted the calling for the sake of 
"something to do," and who chose this work for 
its interesting contacts and "refined" activities. 
Today the publishing of books is a keenly competi- 
tive business, demanding a subtle combination of 
critical, objective judgment and executive and 
administrative ability of the highest character. 

The successful publisher must know the public 
mind to a far greater degree than is required of 
the successful manufacturer of food stuffs, cloth- 
ing or other daily essentials. He must feed the 
fickle mental taste so varied and yet so well bal- 
anced a ration of literature that the sight of his 
imprint on a book gives assurance of "value," 
just as a name or brand mark on a food or motor 
car carries a consciousness of confidence to the 
minds of thousands. 

After the publisher has mastered this objective 
attitude and proved his accuracy of judgment by 
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analysis and experience, he still has to guard his 
permanence of progress through salesmanship, 
distribution, timeliness of presentment, appearance 
of product, and costs in production. 

Because we, who for a number of years have 
served a long list of this country's greatest pub- 
lishers and have built our organization on a knowl- 
edge of their needs, offer this book as a digest of 
our service, we feel it is worthy the careful con- 
sideration of every book publisher. It has but 
one purpose, that of increasing the prosperity of 
the publisher. For his prosperity is essential to 
our prosperity. In this book you will find evidence 
of our ability to serve, and to serve with speed, 
accuracy, quality and economy. 

The publisher often faces a situation where 
speed in the production of a book is almost as essen- 
tial to its success as is "fast freight" to the saving 
of perishable food stufls. For some books, and 
frequently very profitable books, are perishable. 
A matter of days, almost of hours, influences 
sales. 

Cost of manufacture, based on a standard of 
quality, is second only to the consideration of pop- 
ularity. The publisher knows that overhead 
must decline as editions increase. Otherwise he 
is building up a reputation rather than a reserve 
profit Yet businesses have been known to fail 
through too much business. Costs must be 
watched at every point, or the publisher is likely 
to have a short life without the compensatory 
merriment 
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We of the Quinn & Boden organization believe 
we have grasped much knowledge from experience 
in the manufacture of books; and we believe this 
knowledge of practical value to the publisher of 
books. 

Therefore, a book publisher should find as 
much interest and profit in the study of these 
pages as he would find in a report on his own busi- 
ness; for our business is his business, or it has no 
reason for existence. 

To begin at the beginning, and yet be as brief 
as clarity will permit, we first explain the advan- 
tages of the location of our plant. Nineteen miles 
from New York, on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and on the great motor truck 
artery, the Lincoln Highway, is the New Jersey 
town of Rahway and the plant of The Quinn & 
Boden Co. 

Transportation is a vital element in the prompt 
delivery of books to their many points of desti- 
nation, and in the receipt of the raw materials, 
at the place of manufacture, which go into the 
making of books in quantities. We are within 
a stone's throw of a railway station. We have our 
own railway siding. We are close to the Lincoln 
Highway. These facilities insure speed in the 
inward flow of materials and the outward flow of 
finished books. 

The advantages of the rural community to mod- 
ern industry are too evident to need elaboration. 
Low costs, clean air, the attraction of the more 
[13] 



stable type of worker who looks to owning hia 
home, room for factory expansion, better light; in 
short all working and living conditions which 
make for better production at low costs are in 
favor of the rural plant, and have been so proved 
by many of the country's largest organizations. 

The nearness of our plant to New York makes 
it of easy access by train and motor, but for the 
daily contact with publishers, to give them de- 
tailed service by personal representation, we main- 
tain a city office, which is in constant touch with 
the plant The location of this office is at 41 
Union Square. 

The self-contained features of the plant are 
worthy of consideration, for through them we are 
able to insure the publisher against many delays 
inevitable to the concern dependent upon outside 
sources of supply and service. 

All the power used by us, both for the operation 
of machinery and for electric lighting, is gener- 
ated within our own works. That fuel for the 
power plant may be always available it is our 
practice to keep on hand a supply of coal sufficient 
for six months' operative requirements, and the 
fuel storage capacity admits of a supply for a full 
year. 

Our well manned and equipped machine shop 
is capable of not only attending to any emergency 
repair jobs but also has in charge the maintenance 
of all equipment at the highest degree of operating 
requirements. This mechanical supervision pre- 
vents many time losses through anticipating re- 
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pairs. It takes care of the actual chance break- 
down with unusual promptness and upholds stand- 
ards of production through never permitting de- 
terioration to enter and mar quality. 

From our private railway siding vast stores of 
all necessary raw materials are brought in and 
placed in rooms, bins and vaults especially pre- 
pared for them. These storage facilities, so 
planned as to give a progressive flow of work 
through the plant, are capable of holding sufficient 
supplies of papers, inks and other materials to 
meet any rush orders for first editions or reprint- 
ings. All plates are kept in specially built vaults, 
where they arc filed by number, are always easy 
of access, yet free from danger from fire or care- 
less handling. 

A striking example of the advantage of the 
suburban plant to the production of printing, is 
the matter of daylight Typesetting, whether by 
machine or by hand, is dependent upon the skill 
of the operatives, and upon the light provided 
them. We have been able to reduce costly and 
time-consuming type work to a minimum by 
locating our battery of linotypes, their large assort- 
ment of type faces and job type for hand compo- 
sition, on the skylighted top floor of our main 
building. Here is always secured whatever nat- 
ural light the open country aflfords. 

Similar advantages accrue to our proof reading 
and make-ready departments. Proper working 
conditions, coupled with long and specialized 
training in all matters concerned with book pro- 
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duction, result in a known standard of quality and 
style, while aiding in the keeping down of costs 
and increasing speed. 

Our electrotype foundry has acquired a reputa- 
tion for the production of plates capable of stand- 
ing up under the longest runs. The publisher 
who has had experience with books which have 
developed an unexpected popularity, and which 
have consequently gone into many editions, needs 
no elaboration as to the advantages of sturdy 
electrotypes. 

A single incident, remarkable but true, will be 
sufficient to emphasize this point. A book came to 
us to be printed. Neither author, publisher nor 
ourselves had any idea it would ever go beyond 
the first edition. But it did. In all, more than 
three hundred thousand impressions were made 
from the original plates, and the last were as clear 
and clean as the first. 
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Electrotype Foundry 

A dark horse became a "best seller," and the 
publisher lost neither time nor money in having 
to resort to new electrotypes. Yet these plates of 
ours were made in the usual way we follow. Per- 
haps our knowledge of long run books and our 
years of specialized service in the making of popu- 
lar editions may account for this advantage to 
the publisher. 

Following the logical progress of book manu- 
facture we now come to the press room of our 
plant. Here twenty Miehle presses, equipped 
with Cross continuous feeders and Blatchford 
metal beds, pour out a flood of printed pages, the 
very sight of which would gladden the heart of 
an author and thrill the pocket nerve of the pub- 
lisher. Here, perhaps more than in any other de- 
partment of our works, the visitor is impressed 
with the fact that we are book producers, special- 
ists, experts, in the truest sense of the undertaking. 

Adjoining the press room is the folding depart- 
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ment and as the tons of printed pages gather in 
swelling streams they are systematically diverted 
into the long rows of folders, where order and 
form are introduced and where printed paper 
first takes on the appearance of printed book. 

This process is continued by "gathering" 
machines, which select and place the folded sheets 
in their ordered sequence and which, at the end 
of a busy day, frequently have twenty thousand 
books to their record. 

To carry on this making of the book the next 
step takes us to the sewing machines, where 
author's thoughts and publisher's hopes are 
stitched into compact form and made ready for 
the "trimmers"; not trimmers of thought or style 
or hope, not the critics, but trimmers of ragged 
edges. 

Perhaps the ironic trimming machines are so 
named that they may give added interest to the 
work of "rounding'* and "backing"; for who does 
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not want his books to have both of these aids to 
success? At any rate these processes, along with 
lining up and head banding, enter into the com- 
pletion of the book physical. And all have their 
value in the producing of a marketable commod- 
ity; for art is not so independent of commerce 
as in the days of the scribe — nor is it so lacking 
of financial appreciation. 

But we are not yet through with the making 
of the book. While the various printing and fold- 
ing and binding tasks have been going forward, in 
giving birth to the body of the book, other crafts- 
men have been busy preparing its dress. The mak- 
ing of covers has been under way in the stock cut- 
ting and case making departments. Boards have 
been cut and covered with cloth, titles have been 
stamped and various luring inks have been applied. 

So the final task of putting the bright dress on 
the new born book is at hand. And, surely, by 
this time, it is sufficient to say that it is done with 
[19] 
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the same standard of efficiency current in the other 
departments of our establishment. 

Now the finished books are ready for packing 
and shipping and they leave our shipping docks 
by motor truck and railway car — and with our 
hope for their success; for we want repeat orders, 
and work well for that end. 

You have now been briefly told of the methods 
and facilities of our plant. In the following 
pages you will find information as to our various 
types and other helpful information for daily 
reference in preparing a manuscript for the 
printer; the printer being, we hope, The Quinn 
& Boden Co. 
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BODY AND DISPLAY TYPES 
AVAILABLE AT OUR PLANT 

^^^^^gJHE following pages exhibit our 
iStKi llSi l equipment of body and display 
[HIIBSa types suitable for book work. 
IKgwMBB In compiling these pages we 
^SB^^^ )^ve tried to make them as 
practically useful as possible. 

Each type-face is shown in a separate 
section, preceded by a half-title. Old-style 
and modem faces are separately grouped, 
the former being shown first. 

Each series is introduced by an exhibit 
of one-line specimens in the various sizes, 
arranged in succession for easy compari- 
son. Following this are shown full pages 
in each of the several sizes. These full- 
page examples take in both solid compo- 
sition and the various forms of leaded 
composition in most general favor. Ten, 
twelve and fourteen-point sizes are shown 
with one, two and four-point leading ; sizes 
from five to nine point are shown solid and 
with one-point leading. Following the 
specimens of each series is a page giving 
the complete characters in the fonts and 
other information concerning the face in 
question. 
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The matter set in the full-page speci- 
mens is the same in all cases. This makes 
possible a more intelligent comparison of 
faces than can be made when the text 
varies with the types compared. 

At the top of each of the full pages the 
name and size of the type is given; at the 
bottom of the page is indicated the num- 
ber of words printed on the page as well 
as the character of the composition, >'. e., 
whether solid or leaded, and, if the later, 
to what extent. 

New type-faces are constantly being 
added to our equipment, and specimen 
sheets of these, uniform in size and treat- 
ment with the following, will be sent to 
the publishing trade as issued. 
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OLD STYLE TYPE FACES 



LINING CASLON No. 540 

• Poiat 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMSOPQKSTO'WXYZ 
uOEfCHi J KLM sonwvrcTwxrz 

•facdrf |U jk InmapqntuTwxyi 



10 Point 

ABCDEFGH I JKLM NOPQRSTU\•^VXV■Z 

ABCDEPCH IJ KLM.VOPQKSTUl-W-XYZ 

abcdti^V) klmnopqrstui 



abcdefgk ijklm n opqrsluvu-xjx 



11 P<riat 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM^■OPQRSTU\'^VXYZ 

ABCDE FGH I J K LM NOPQRSTL'A'WX\'Z 
abcdcfghijklmnopqrg tu vwxy z 
abcdef ghijklmnopqrs tuvwxyz 



12 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJ KLMXOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv\vxyz 
abcdefgh tjklmnopqrsluvuxyz 

14 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 

XYZ 

abcdef ghij kl m nopqrstu vwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy^ 
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LINING CASLON No. 540 

18 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstu vwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstu 
vwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 

xyz 
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LINING CASLON No. 540 

30 Point 

ABGDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghij klmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghij klmnopqrs 
tuvwxyz 
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LINING CASLON No. 540 

38 Point 

ABCDEFGHI 

JKLMNOPQR 

STUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmn 
opqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 
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LINING CASLON No. 540 

4S Point 

ABGDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRST 
UVWXYZ 

abcdefghijkl 
mnopqrstuv 
wxyz 
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RECUT CASLON 



8 Foiot 
ABCDBFGHUKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

■bcdrfthijkl mnopqnCuTmTs 

10 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdef^iklmnopqntuvwxyz 

12 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrBtuvwzyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
YZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

18 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

24 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
PQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 
xyz 
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RECUT CASLON 



ABCDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

abcdef^hijklmnopqrst 
uvwxyz 

W Point 

ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 
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RECUT CASLON 



ABCDEFGH 
IJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ 

abcdefghijklmn 
opqrstuvwxyz 



[J!T 



BULFINCH OLDSTYLL 



S IVlBl 

ABCOtfGHUKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 



10 I\>in( 

ABCDE.FGHUKLMNOPQR5TUVWXYZ 
ibcdefthijkJmnopqrstuvwxyz 



\i Paint 

ABCDEfGHlJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



18 Point 

ABCDE.FGHIJKLMNOPQR5TU 

VWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
R5TUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 
yz 
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BULFINCH OLDSTYLL 

30 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJKLMN 
OPQR5TUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrst 
uvwxyz 

36 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJKL 

MNOPQR5TUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 
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BULFINCH OLDSTYLL 

42 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJ 

KLMNOPQRS 

TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmn 

opqrstuvwxyz 

48 Point 

ABCDE.FGH 

IJKLMNOP 

QR5TUVW 
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BULFINCH OLDSTYLL 

48 Point 

abcdefghijkl 

mnopqrstuvw 

xyz 

60 Point 

ABCDLF 
GHIJKLM 
NOPQR5 
TUVWXY 
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CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE 



8 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSnAmPXYZ 

^cd^M^lBBIIII If rill 11 u I 



10 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

■bcdefghqkkMiopqiituvw^z 
abcd^ghaklmnofiqrttafaxyx 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdeffj^khnoopqrstuvwxyz 
ahakfghUkl'nnopqrataPwxi/z 

U Point 

ABCDEFGHIJiCLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklTnnopqntuVWxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcJefghijklmnopqrsluvwxyz 
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CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE 

24 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 
xyz 

abcdefghgklmnopqrstuvw 
xyz 
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CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE 

36 PoiDt 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrst 
uvwxyz 

abcdefghijklTnnopqrs 
tuvwxyz 
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BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE 

6 Point 

ABCDEPOHOKLHMOPWaTUVWXrZ 



8 Point 
ABCDBPQHIJKLHNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

*bcd«%bt}klmiiopqntD vwzti 

10 Point 
ABCOEPGHUKLHNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 



12 Point 

ABCDEFGHUKLMNOP<^iSTUVWXY2 

abcde%hijklninopqrstuvwx3^ 

14 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 

XYZ 

abcd^hijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHrrKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

24 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXY 
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RECUT CASLON 



ABCDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrst 
uvwxyz 

36 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLMNOPQRS 
TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 
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RECUT CASLON 



1£ CQIDt 

ABCDEFGH 
IJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ 

abcdefghijklmn 
opqrstuvwxyz 
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BULFINCH OLDSTYLL 

8 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijkknnopqntuvwxyz 



10 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJKLMNOPQR5TUVWXYZ 
abcdefghJiklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

12 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJKLMNOPQR5TUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

U Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

18 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

VWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDLFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
R5TUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwx 
yz 

[36] 



BULFINCH OLDSTYLL 

30 Point 

ABCDLFGHUKLMN 
OPQR5TUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrst 
uvwxyz 

36 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJKL 

MNOPQR5TUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 



l37\ 



BULFINCH OLDSTYLE 

42 Point 

ABCDLFGHIJ 

KLMNOPQR5 

TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijkimn 

opqrstuvwxyz 

48 Point 

ABCDLFGH 

IJKLMNOP 

QR5TUVW 



tjS] 



BULFINCH OLDSTYLL 

48 Point 

abcdefghijkl 

mnopqrstuvw 

xyz 

60 Point 

ABCDLF 
GHIJKLM 
NOPQR5 
TUVWXY 



[39] 



CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE 



8 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTtJVWXYZ 

•bcdat^n^lmBopcptuTwxrz 



10 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

kbodefghijklmnopqntuvwTyz 

12 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdeEghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefgh^kimnopqTitOfWxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

ahcdefghijklmnopqratuowxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnof>qrstuvwxyz 
abcJefghijIilmnopqrstuoWxyz 

[40] 



CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE 

24 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw 
xyz 

abcdefghijl^lmnopqrstuvw 
xyz 

[41] 



CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE 

36 Paint 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrst 
uvwxyz 

ahcdefghijklrrmopqrs 
tuvwxyz 



[43] 



BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE 

e Point 

ABCDKFOHOKLMNOPQKaTUVWZTZ 



8 Point 
ABCDBPOHIJIU.HNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

«beda%btJUmiiopqntnvws7s 

10 Point 

ABCDBPGHUKLHNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

sbcdefJi^i^klninopqrBtuvwzyz 

12 Point 

ABCDEFGHUKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY2 

abcdefghijkknnopqistuvwiqrz 

U Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
XYZ 

abcde^hijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIIKLMNOPQRST 

UVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

24 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXY 

[431 



BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE 

24 Point 

abcdefghijklmnopqrs 
tuvwxyz 

30 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqr 

stuvwxyz 

36 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

KLMNOPQRS 

TUVWXYZ 

[44l 



BOOKMAN OLDSTYLE 

36 PoiDt 

abcdefghijklmn 
opqrstuvwxyz 



4» trmat 

ABCDEFG 
mjKLMNO 
PQRSTUV 
WXYZ 



[45] 



CASLON 



EIGHT POINT CASLON 

WHEN the firit dubiout Norember mow had filtered down, 
■hiding with white the bare clod* ia the plowed Geldi, when the 
fir It mall £re had beeo itarted in the furnace, which ii the 
■brine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the houic 
her own. She diimiued the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brail knobi, the moldy brocade chain, the picture of "TIm 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolii, to tcamper through depart- 
ment itorei and imall Tenth Street ihopi devoted to ceramici and 
fai^ thought. She had to thip her trcaiurei, but ihe wanted to 
bring tbem back in her armi. 

Carpenter! had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which ibe laviihed 
yellow and deep blue; ■ Japaneie obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on itiff ultramarine tiiiue, which ihe hung ai a panel 
aigainit the maize wall; a couch with pillowi of lapphirc velret 
and gold baodi; chain which, in Gopher Prairie, leemed flippant. 
She aid ihe lacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced iti Hand with a iquare cabinet on which wai a iquat blue 
jar between yellow candle*. 

Kennicoit decided againit a fireplace. "W^H iave m n*v> AauM 
in a eaafU af ftari, anjnaAy." 

She decorated only one room. The rcit, Kennicott hinted, ahe'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-itrike." 

The brown cube of a home itirrcd and awakened; it leemed to 
be in motion; it welcomed her back from ihopping; it loit ill 
mildewed repreiiion. 

The lupreme verdict wai Kennicott*! "Well, by golly, I waa 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be lo comfortable, but I mutt lajr 
Aia diran, or whatever you call it, ii a lot better than that bumpy 
old Mfa we had, and when I look around Well, it*! wora 

all it cott, I gut!!." 

Every one in town took an intereit in the refurniihing. Tlie 
carpenter* and painten who did not actually aniit croiied the 
iawn to peer through the window! and exclaim, 'Tine I Look* 
•well!" Dave Dyer at the drug More, fiarry Haydodt and Raymie 
Wulherapoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How** the good 
work coming? I hear the houie ii getting to be real claaiy." 

Eren Mr*. Bogart. 

Mn. Bogart lived acroai Ihe alley from the rear of Carol'a honae. 
She wai a widow, and a Prominent Baptiit, and a Good Influence, 
She had to painfully reared three loni to be Chriitian genllemeo 
that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, one a pro- 
feiior of Greek, and one, Cyru! N. Bogart, a boy of fourteen who 
wai ttill at home, the mott braien member of the toughett gang 
in Boytown. 

Mn. Bogart wai not the acid type of Good Influence. She Wat 
the toft, damp, fat, lighing, indigeitive, clinging, melancholy, de- 
preiiingly hopeful kind. There are in every Urge chicken-yard a 
number of old and indignant heni who reiemble Mn. Bogart, and 
when they are lenred at Sunday noon dinner, a* fricaiteed ducken 
with thick dumpling!, they keep up the retemblance. 



Solid — 509 wordB, 



[48] 



EIGHT POINT CASLON 

WHEN the firit dubioui Noren^r now had filtered down, 
•hading with white the baic clodi m the plowed ficldi, when the 
firtt imall fire had been ttaned in the furaace, which ii the 
tfarine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the houM 
her OWD. She diwniiied the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brau knobi, the moldy brocade chain, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She weot to Minneapolii, to Karnper through depart- 
ment itorei and amall Tenth Street thopi devoted to ceramic* and 
high thought. She had lo ihip her treaiurei, but ilie wanted to 
bring them back in her ami. 

Carpenter! had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which ihe laviihed 
yellow and deep blue; a Japaneie obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on itiS ultramarine liHue, which ahe bung ai a panel 
■gainit the tnaize wall; a couch with pillow* of lapphire relrct 
and gold band*; chain which, in Gopher Prairie, leemed flippant 
She bid the tatted family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced it* iland with a tquare cabinet on which wa* ■ tquat blue 
jar between yellow candlei. 

Kennicott decided againit a fireplace. "IFe'll ktmt * nivt koate 
M d couple of Jtari, anjnoay." 

She decorated only one room. The re«^ Kennkott hinted, abe'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-ttrike." 

The brown cube of a bouie itirred and awakened; it Memed to 
be in motion; it welcomed her back from ibopplng; it loit ita 
mildewed represiion. 

The lupreme Terdict wai Kennicott'i "Well, by golly, I wai 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be to comfortable, but I mutt lay 
thi* divan, or whatever you call it, ii a lot better than that bumpy 

old tofa we bad, and when I look around Well, it"* worth 

■II it cott, I gueu." 

Every one in town took an intereit in the refurnlthbg. The 
rarpentert and pamter* who did not actually aiH*t croiaed the 
lawn to peer through the window* and exclaim, "Fine! Look* 
•well!" Dave Dyer at the drug itore, Harry Haydock and Raymle 
Wotherapoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's ibc good 
work coming? I hear the houte i* getting to be real claiay." 

Even Mn. Bogart. 

Mn. Bogart lived acroM the alley from the rear of Carol'* honic. 
She waa a widow, and a Prominent Baptiat, and a Good InBuence. 
She had *o painfully reared three ton* to be Chriitian gentlemen 
that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, one a pro- 
feiaor of Greek, and one, Cyrui N. Bogart, a boy of fourteen who 
wa* *till at home, the inoit brazen member of the toughetf gang 
in Boytowo. 

Mn. Bogart wa* not the acid type of Good Influence. She was 

One point leaded — 461 words. 
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TEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow iad filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Pnirie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismisKd the parlor fur- 
niture — die golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chain, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minne^tolis, to scamper through department stores and 
anall Tenth Street ^ops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a coudi with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred famQy 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand widi 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided a^inst a fireplace. "fVe'U have a nna 
houte in a couple of yeart, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, hut 
I must say this divan, or whatever you call i^ is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Eveiy one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Hany 
Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, re- 
peated daily, "How's the good work coming? I hear the 
house is getting to be real dassy." 

Even Mrs. Bogait. 

Solid — 376 words. 
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TEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol bcsan 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fur- 
niture — the golden oak nble with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper throu^ department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and bi^ 
thous^L She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phont^raph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "fFe'll have a new 
house in a couple of yeari, anyu/ay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but 
I must B^ this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Find Looks swelll" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 

One point leaded — 348 words. 
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TEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN tbe first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol bcsan 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fui^ 
niture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stifi ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
houie in a couple 0/ years, anyivay," 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but 
1 must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 

Two point leaded — 319 words. 
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TEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious Noreaibcr snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fur- 
niture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor," She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper througfi department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
diought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
house in a couple of yeart, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kcnnicott's "Well, by golly, I 

Four point leaded — 265 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had beta 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapohs, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the. dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on whidi was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "fFe'U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway" 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back 
from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
colly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever you 
call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old sofa we 
had, and when I look around Well, It's worth 

Solid — 304 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor," She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
sdfl ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which. In 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph tn the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "fV^H 
have a nevf house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back 
from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennlcott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 

One point leaded— 274 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace, "ffe'll 
have a nete house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten* 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back 

Two point leaded — 349 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods In 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden- oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She bid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "fVt?U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway" 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
Four point leaded — aai words. 
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TWELVE POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department sMres and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and 
deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of 
gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in 
the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a ne^ house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, sheM better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened ; it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed reprcs- 



SoUd — 356 words. 
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TWELVE POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and 
deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of 
gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in 
the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten -strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 

One point leaded — 339 words. 
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TWELVE POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and 
deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of 
gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in 
the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 

Two point leaded — 939 words. 
[60] 



TWELVE POINT CASLON 
WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and 
deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of 
gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in 
the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Pour point leaded — 197 words. 

[61] 



FOURTEEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November 
snow had filtered down, shading with 
white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to 
make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor fumimre — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
deparfinent stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, 
thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stifi 
ultramarine tissue, which hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pil- 
lows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and re- 
placed its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow 

Solid — 196 words. 

[62] 



FOURTEEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November 
snow had filtered down, shading with 
white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to 
make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, 
thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff 
ultramarine tissue, which hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pil- 
lows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and re- 

One point leaded — iSo words. 
[63] 



FOURTEEN POINT CASLON 

WHEN the first dubious November 
snow had filtered down, shading with 
white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to 
make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picwre of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, 
thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff 
ultramarine tissue, which hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pil- 
lows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 

Two point leaded — 168 words. 
[64] 



FOURTEEN POINT CASLON 
WHEN the first dubious November 
snow had filtered down, shading with 
white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to 
make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, 
thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff 
ultramarine tissue, which hung as a panel 

Pour point leaded — 148 words. 

[6sl 



CASLON OLD FACE 



NINE POINT CA8L0N OLD FACE 

WHEN the fint dubiooi November mow had filtered down, 
■hading' with white the bare clod* in the plowed fieldi, when tbc 
fim imall fire had been itarted in the furnace, which ii the ihrine 
of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the houK her 
own. She dumined the parlor furniture — the grolden oak table 
with bran knobs, the moldy brocade chain, the picture of "Tlie 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and 
high thought. She had (o ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenter* had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep bluej a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stifi ultiamaiine tissue, which she hung as a panel against 
the maiie wall) a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
band)) chain which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
it* stand with a square cabinet on which was a tquat blue jar 
between yellow candles. 

Kennicolt decided against a fireplace. "Wt'U iav* a ntvi hout* 
in a eoufU of y*»i, anytoay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Keuiicott hinted, she'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a houK stirred and awakened) it seemed 
to be in motioni it welcomed her back from ihoppingi it lost its 
mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I mutt say 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy 
old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's wonh 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually avist croiKd the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looks 
swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and Raymie 
Wulherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good 
work coming^ I hear the house is getting to be real dasiy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogatt lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good 
Influence. She had so painfully reared three tons to be Christian 
gentlemen that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, one 
a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus N, Bogart, a boy of four- 
teen who was still at home, the most brazen member of the toughest 
gang in Boytown. 

Solid — 449 words. 

[68] 



NINE POINT GASLOH OLD FACB 

WHEN die fim dnbioiM November tnow bad filtered down, 
•hiding witb wbite the bare clod* in the plowed field«, when the 
fiitt tmmll fire bad been Marted in the furnace, which if the thrine 
of a Gopbei Prairie home, Carol began to make the house her 
own. She diuniMcd the parlor fimitare— ~the golden oak table 
with braM knob*, the moldy brocade chain, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolit, to tcamper through depart- 
ment (tore* and tnuU Tenth Street tbopi devoted to ceramic* and 
high thonght. She had to ihip her trearare*, hnt *he wanted to 
bring them back in her arm*. 

Carpenter* had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
hatk parlor, thrown it into a long room on which *he laviihed 
yellow and deep bluei a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel against 
the maize wall) a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
band)) chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat bine jar 
between yellow candle*. 

Kennicott decided againtt a fireplace. "IV^U havt a ntvi houtt 
m a eoufU of ytors, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The re«t, Kennicott hinted, *he'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a hou*e *tirred and awakened) it seemed 
to be in motions >t welcomed her back from shopping) it lost it* 
mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict wa* Kennicott'* "Well, by golly, I wat 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be to comfortable, but 1 mutt *ay 
this divan, or whatever you call it, it a lot better than that bumpy 

old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's worth 

all it coat, I gnest." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenter* and painten who did not actually anisi crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Look* 
*well!" Dave Dyer at the drug )tore, Harry Haydock and Raymie 
Wuthertpoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good 
work coming? I hear the home i* getting to be real classy." 

Even Mr*. Bogart. 

Mr*. Bogart lived aero** the alley from the rear of Carol'* 
house. She wa* a widow, and a Prombent Baptist, and a Good 
Influence. She had so painfully reared three ton* to be Christian 

One point leaded — 410 words. 

(69] 



NINE POINT CA8L0N OLD FACE 

WHEN the fint dubiou* Novembei loow bad filtered dowiit 
(hading with while the bue clod* in the plowed field«, when the 
fint unall fire had been itarted in the furnace, which ii the thnne 
of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the home her 
own. She diimiNed the parlor famltare — the golden oak table 
with brad knob*, the moldy brocade chain, the pictnie of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to teamper through depart- 
ment Kores and imall Tenth Street ibopi devoted to ceninic* and 
high thooght. She had to thip her trearare*, bat ibe wanted to 
bring them back in her arm*. 

Carpenten had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
bade parlor, thrown it into a long room on which ahe lavkhed 
yellow and deep bloei a Japaneie obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiS ultramarine tinue, which ahe hung ai a panel against 
the maize wall) a conch with pillowi of lapphiie velvet and gold 
bandii chair* which, in Gopher Prairie, leemed flippant. She hid 
the aacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
it> *tand with a iqnare cabinet on which wat a iqnat bine jar 
between yellow candles, 

Kennicott decided againtt a fireplace. "W^U hact « tuvi hout* 
tfl » coafU of yeari, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The reat, Renntcott hinted, ahe'd 
belter leave till he "made a ten-itrike." 

The brown cube of a houie itirred and awakened) it leemed 
to be in motion) it welcomed her back from *hoppingf it loet ita 
mildewed reprewion. 

The lupreme verdict wa* Kennicott'* "Well, by golly, I wai 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be to comfortable, bat I mint lay 
thi* divan, or whatever you call it, i* a lot better than that bumpy 

old lofa we had, and when 1 look around ■ Well, it'i worth 

all it coat, I gue**." 

Every one in town took an intereM in the rcfumiihing. The 
carpenten and painlen who did not actually a«uM croiMd the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looki 
*welll" Dave Dyer at the drug itore, Harry Haydock and Raymie 
Wuthenpoon al the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How'* the good 
work coming? I hear the hoiue i* getting to be real clatty." 

Two point leaded — 373 words. 

[70] 



NINE POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the fint dubiooi Novenibei inow had filured down, 
•hading with wUie die but clods in the plowed fieldi) wlien the 
fint Bnall fire hid been ttarted in the funiace, which i* the ihrine 
of B Gopher Pnirie home, Carol began to nuke the houK her 
own. She ditmiMed the parlor furniture— the golden oak table 
with brait knofat, tbe moldy brocade chairf, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolii, to icamper through depart- 
ment Morei and Hoall Tenth Street thopt devoted to ceranu'cs and 
high thought. She had to ihip her treaiuret, but the wanted to 
brin^ tbero back in her ami*. 

Carpenter* had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which ahe laviihed 
yellow and deep blue) a Japanese obi with an intricacr of gold 
thread on «tiS ultramarine ti«ue, which she hung ai a panel agaiiut 
the maiM wall) a cooch with pUlowi of tapphire velvet and gold 
band>i chain which, in Gopher Prairie, teemed flippant. She hid 
the lacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
it> Kand with a iqiiare cabinet on which wai a tquat blue jar 
between yellow candlei. 

Kennicoti decided again*! a fireplace. "W^U hoK* a ruvi houtt 
in a CBUfU of ytari, tmyviay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Keimicott hinted, (he'd 
better leave till he "nude a ten-*trike." 

The brown cube of a house (tirred and awakened) it teemed 
to be in motion) it welcomed her back from tboppingt it lost ht 
mildewed rcprettioo. 

The wiprenM verdict wat Kennicott't "Well, by golly, I wat 
afraid the new junk wouldn't b« to comfortable, but I mutt lay 
ihii divan, or whatever you call it, it a lot better than that biunpy 

old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's worth 

all it con, I gueN." 

Four point leaded — 309 wordt. 

[71] 



TEN POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubioui November mow had filtered dotra, 
(hading with white the bare clod* in the plowed fields, when 
the fint imall fire hid been aurted in the furnace, which i) the 
thrine of * Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
hauM her own. She dinnined the parlor furniture — the golden 
oak table with braw knob$, the moldy brocade chain, the pic- 
lure of "The Doctor," She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treMuies, 
bat she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she Jar- 
ithed yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a 
panel against the maize wallj a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phonograph tn the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll kaet a nete 
howe in a coufte of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
ihe'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicoit's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but 1 must say 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, 

it's worth all it cost, I guesa." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! J^ooks 
swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's 
the good work coming? I hear the house is getting to be real 
classy," 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol't 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good 

Solid — 399 words. 

[72] 



TEN POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the £nt dnbioni Navember mow had filtered down, 
■hading with white the bare clodi in the plowed fields, when 
the fint tmall fire had been tuntd in the furnace, which 19 the 
ihrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She diamioed the parlor furniture — the golden 
oak table with bran knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the pic- 
tnre of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her tteaiures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her anns. 

Carpenters had torn oat the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she lav- 
ished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff nltramarine tissue, which the hung as a 
panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^ll Aatie a turn 
Aouifi in a coufle of yeari, anytoay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicoit's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but 1 must say 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 
bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around - Well, 

it's worth all it cost, I gucas," 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looks 
swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How'i 
the good work comingf I hear the house is getting to be real 

One point le«ded-T373 words. 

[73] 



TEN POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dobioiu November ntow hul filtered down, 
(hading with white the bare clods in the plowed field), when 
the firat imill fire had been started in the furnace, which is the 
ihrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor fomitDre — the golden 
oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chain, the pic- 
tare of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn oat the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she lar- 
iihed fellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which the hung at a 
panel against the maize wall; a conch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred familj' phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced it) stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll haee a m*w 
hoiua M a caufle of yeart, tmyteay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd belter leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it loit 
its mildewed repression. 

The tupreme verdict was Kennicotl't "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be to comfortable, but 1 must tay 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 
bumpy old sofa we had, and when 1 look arounc^^— Well, 
it's worth all it cost, 1 guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. Hie 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crotied the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looks 

Two point leaded— 340 words. 

[74] 



TEN POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dabioiu November mow had filtered down, 
shading with white the bare dods in the plowed fielda, when 
the fint tmill fire had been narted in the furnace, which la the 
ahrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismined the parlor furniture— the golden 
oak table with brau knoba, the moldy brticade chairs, the pic- 
ture of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department itorea and small Tenth Street shopa devoted 
to ceramics and high ihoughL She had to ship her treasures, 
bat she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she lav- 
ished yellow and deep bine; a Japaneae obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tisane, which she hung as x 
panel against the maize wallj a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^ll /uot a turn 
home t» a eoufle of years, aajvoy." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave til] he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion i it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 1 wai 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but 1 must vy 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

Fotir point leaded — 391 words. 

[75] 



ELEVEN POI^fT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the iint dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak uble with brass 
knots, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treas* 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she himg as a panel against the maize wall; a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-roona, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a coufle of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I 
look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and ex- 
claim, "Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug 

Solid— 346 words. 

[;6] 



ELEVEN POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shnne of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chain, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters . had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^U have a 
new house in a coufle of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike.** 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that humpy old sofa we had, and when I 
look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 

On« point leaded — 319 words. 

[77] 



ELEVEN POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor.*' She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department Stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her trcas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chain which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. ''We'll have a 
new home in a coufle of years, anyway** 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's ''Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 

Two point leaded — 387 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott dcdded against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house In a coufle of yews, anyway.** 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "nuidc a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 

Four point leaded — 250 wtn-ds. 
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TWELVE POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy Iffocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores 
and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep bluej 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bands} chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Wtf*// 
'have a nev) house in a couple of yearsy anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he **made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her bade 
from shopping} it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's *'Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 
comfortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever 
you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old sofa 

Solid — 994 words. 
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TWELVE POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor.** She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores 
and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue^ 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
ag^nst the maize wallj a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bandsj chairs which, in Gopher 
Pnurie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided ag^nst a fireplace. "W^ll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike.'* 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her bade 
from shopping} it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's •'Well, by 

One point leaded — 363 words. 
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TWELVE POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brcxade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores 
and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, 
but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a neto house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she*d better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motionj it welcomed her back 

Two point leaded — 349 words. 
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TWELVE POINT CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Pnurie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of *'The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores 
and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures^ 
but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We*ll 
have a nevo house in a couple of years, anyway." 

Four point leaded — 313 words. 
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FOURTEEN PT. CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow- 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall j a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands J chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a 
squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. 
"WeHl have a netv house in a coafle of yearsy 
anyway." 

Solid — 313 words, 
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FOURTEEN PT. CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
tabic with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a 
squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. 

One point leaded — soa wtu'ds. 
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FOURTEEN FT. CASLON OLD FACE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a 

Two point leaded — 191 wwds. 
[86] 



FOURTEEN PT. CASLON OLD FACE 
WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bcKg^^hStrf'h^Ck' in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and hack parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stifiF ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a 
couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 

Four point leaded — i6g words. 
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OLD STYLE NO. 1 



SrX POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 
WHEN tba fint dobitiai Norembn mow had filtered down, ihadini 



had ba lUrted in 



in the plowed fieldi, when tbe firM Hnill fire 
jroacc, wRicb ii the ihiiae of ■ Go^er Prairie 

_,__, __, „ ^^ X the hante her own. She di«miMcd ihe parlor 

furnituce~<lie golden oik table with bnw knob*, the moLdj brocade chain, 
the picture of "Tbe Doctor." She weol 10 Mioneapolii, lo acimper 
(hroUEb depBrtment Rocei ind (mall Tenth Street ahopi devoted to Gciain- 
ica and bi|h tboughL She bad to abip fact tieaturei. bui ahe wanted 
to brlnK ttieni back in bei armi. 

Carpenteri had lorn out the partiijon between front parlor and back 
urlor, thrown it into a long room on which ibe Uviafaed yellow and deep 
blue; a Japaneae obi with an inliicacf of gold thread on Miff ultruaarioe 
liaaue, wbich abe hung aa a panel againat the maiie wall; a couch with 
pUlawa of aappbire velvet and gold bandi: chaira which, in Copber Prairie, 
aeemed flippant. Sbe bid the lacted familj phonograpb in tbe dining- 
Totau, and replaced ill itand with a a<tuare cabinet on whidi waa a aquat 
blue jar between vcUow candlea. 

Kennicoit decided againit a fireplace. "IVt'll kavt a vw Itoiu* «■ a 

She decorated' only one room. Tbe rctt. KeantcoU hinted, ahe'd better 
leave till he "made a ten.itrike/' 

The brown cube of a houae atirred and awakened; ii 
motion; it welcomed her back from ahnnninc: it loiI Iti m 

The supreme verdict wai Kennico 

tbe new junk wouldn't be no comfor. __. _ 

whatever you call it, ia a tot better than that bumpy c 

and when I look around Well, il'a woclh all it coK. i luesK 

Every one in town took an iniereai in the refutniahing. The carpentera 
and painieri who did not actually aaaiat croaacd the lawn to peer through 
tbe windowi and exclaim. "Find Looki awelll" Dave Dyer at the drug 
atore, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutheripoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
daily. "How'i tbe good work coming? I hear Ibe houae ia getting to be 

Even Mn. Bofan. 

Hn. Bogan lived aeroaa tbe alley from the rear of Carol'* houae. She 
waa a widow, and a Prominent Baptiat, and a Good Influence. She had 
ao painfully reared three aoni lo be Chtliliin gentlemen that one of th^ 
bad become an Oinaha bartender, one a profeaaor of Gredc, and one, Cyraa 
N. Bogait, a boy of fourteen who wai slilt at home, the moat braien 
member of tbe tougheil gang in Boytown. 

Mri. Bogari waa not Ihe acid type of Good Influence. Sbe waa the aoft, 
damp, fal. aighing. indigeative, dinging, melancbolr, depretaingly hopeful 
kind. There arc in every large chicken-yard a number of old and indig- 
nant hena who reaemble Mr*. Bogart, and when they are acrved at Sunday 
noon dinner, aa fricaaaeed chicken with Ibick dumpling*, they keep up 

Carol had noted thai Mra. Bogart from her aide window kept an en 
upon Ibe houae. The Kennicocia and Mra. Bogart did not move In the 
same kI>— which mFanl preciKly tbe aame in Gopher Prairie aa it did 
on Fifth Avenue or in Miyfair. But the good widow came calling, 

Sbe wheezed in, aigbcd, gave Carol a pulpy hani^ aighed. glanced aharply 
at the revelalion of anklea aa Carol croaied her legs, aighed. inspected the 
new blue chaira, smiled with a coy sighing aound. and gave voice:. 






* all right for tl 



won't drift away from Ihe fold, of eourae we all know there iin't anything, 
not clevernna or gift! of gold or anything. Ihat can make up for humility 
and Ibe inward grace and they can aay wbat they want to about the P. E. 
church, but of course Ihere'a no church that bas more hiatory or baa 
BiBved by the true principles of Cbriatianitv bdler than the Biptiit Cborch 
and In what church were you railed, Urt. Kennicoti?" 

Solid — 767 words. 

[90] 



SIX POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the fint dnbioui Nmonber mow had filleted daws, •hadim 
with white the bmre clodi in the plowed fieldi, when the fim uulL fire 
had becB ituted in the furneee, which li the ihrice of a Gopher Fnirie 
hoae, Carol bcfu to make the houie her own. She dinniued the pu-lor 
furnitaie — the lOlden oak tihle with bnu knobi, the moldy brocade chain, 

the picture of "The Doctor" '''-- - "■ 

throasb department ilorea ant 
ic« and high thoa^t. She 
to brio! them back in her arm. 

Carpenter! had torn out (he partition between front parlor and back 
parlor, thrown it into a long roooi on which ihe laviaheii yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanete obi with an intricacr of (old thread on atiS nliramaiine 
(iatae, which ahe huni ai a panel agalnil the nunc wall; a couch with 
pillow! of aappblre TCWet and fold bandi; chain which, in Gophet Prairie, 
aeened fiippant She hid the aacred familj phonofraph in the dinloi- 
roan, and replaced it! atand with a aquarc cabinet on which waa a aquat 
blue jai between tcIIow caodlc!. 

KenaicoCt decided aiainat a fireplace. "H't'II hsvt a nrm Ashm in a 

She decorated only one room. The TcM, Kenolcott hinted, ahe'd better 

The brown cnbe of a houae itirred and awakened; iC lecmed to be in 
molioni it we!< 

the new junk wouldn't be !0 comfortable, but I mujt aay thia divan, or 
whatever you call it, ii a lot better than that bumpy old lofi we had, 
and when I took around-- — ' Well, it's worth all it coal, I gueu." 

Every one in town took an intereit in the refumiahios. The carpcnten 
aod paintera who did not actually aaairt croaaed the lawn to peer throufll 
the windowa and exclaim, "Finet Looka iwcQI" Dare Dyer at the dru| 
atore, Harry Raydock and Raymie Wutbenpoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
daily, "How's the good work coning? I hear the houie ia getting to be 

Even Hra. Bogart. 

Hra, Bogart lived acrou the alley from the rear of Carora hotiae. She 
wa! a widow, and a Prominent Baptiit, and a Good Influence. She had 
M> painfully reared three aona to be Chtlnian gentlemen that one of them 
had become an Omaha bartender, one a profeaaor of GredG^ and one, Cyni! 
N. Dogart, a boy of foarteen who wa> itill at home, the moil braien 
member of the toiigheal gang in Boytown. 

Mn. Bogarl was not the acid type of Good Influence. She waa the lOft, 
damp, fat, aigbing, indigfitive, clinging, melancholy, dcpreaaingly bopcful 
kiod. There are in every large chicken-yard a number of old and indig- 
nant heui who reaerable Mra. Began, and when they ate aerved at Sundu 
noon dinner, aa fricaaieed chicken with thick dumplings, they l&eep up 
Ihe reaemblance. 

Carol had noted thai Mr*. Bogart from her side window kept an eye 
tipon the houae. The Keonicoiia and Mri. Bogan did not move in the 
aame aeta— which meant precisely the aame in Gopher Prairie aa it did 
on Fifth Avenue or in Uayfair. Bui the good widow came calling. 

She wbeeied in, !i^ed, gave Carol a pulpy hand, sighed, glanced aharply 
at the revelation of anklea aa Carol crossed her legs, sighed, inspected the 
new blue chairs, trailed with a coy aigtalng aound, and gave voice; 

"I've wanted to call on you so long, dearie^ you knew we're neigfabon, 
but I thought I'd wail till yon got aeltled, yon must run in and see me> 
how much did Ihst big chair coitP" 

"SeTeoty.aeven dollars!" 

"Sev Sake! alivel Well, t suppose it's all right for them that can 



One point leaded — 648 words. 

[911 



SEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the fint dubioui November uiow h«] filtered down, iliBd- 
ing with white tbe bare clods in the plowed fieldi, wb«n the fint 
tmall fire had been ttarted in the furnace, which i* the ihrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol begin to make the bouae her own. She 
diimiiaed the parlor (uraiture — the golden oak table with bnws 
knoba, the moldy brocftde chairt, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolii, to acamper through department atorea and 
•mall Tenth Street tbopt devoted to ceramici and high thought 
She had to ihip her treaiuret, but the wanted to bring them back 

Carpenteri had tom out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on wbich (be laviahed 
jrellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of ^Id 
thread on atifT ultramarine liwue, which she hun^ ■■ > panel agunit 
the maize wall ; a couch with pillow* of lapphire velvet and gold 
bands ; chain which, in Gopher Prairie, aeemed flippant. She bid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced it* 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow ondlet. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "K't'll havt a ntw hotttt it 
O couple of yiori, onymoy." 

She decorated only one room. The rest. Kennicott binted, she'd 
better leave till be "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a bouse stirred and awakened ; it seemed to be 
in motion ; it welcomed ber back from shopping ; it lost its mildewed 

The supreme verdict was ICennicott's "Well, by golly, I waa afraid 
the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must aay this divan, 
or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old aofa we 
had. and when I look around Well, Jt'a worth all it cost, I 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The car> 
penters and painters who did not actually aulst crossed tbe lawn to 
peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looka twellt" 
Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wuther* 
tpoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's tbe good work com- 
ing? I hear the house is getting to be real clasay. 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's house. 
She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good InAuence. 
She had so painfully reared three sons to be Christian gentlemen 
that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, one a professor 
of Greek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart. a boy of fourteen who was 
still at home, the most braien member of tbe toughest gang la 
Boytown. 

Mrs. Bogart was not tbe acid type of Good Influence. She waa 
the soft, damp, fat, sighing, indigestive, clinging, melancholy, de- 
preisingly hopeful kind. There are in every large chicken-yard a 
number of old and indignant hens who resemble Mrs. Bogart. and 
when they are served at Sunday noon dinner, as fricasseed chicken 
with thick dumplings, they keep up the resemblsnce. 

Carol had noted that Mrs. Bogart from her side window kept an 
eye upon tb: house. The KennicotU and Mrs. Bogart did not move 
in the same sets — which meant precisely tbe same in Gopher Prairie 
as it did on Fifth Avenue or in Mayfair. But the good widow 



Solid — 560 words. 
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SEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the Grat dubioui November inow had filtered down, iluil- 
ing with white the bare dodi ia the plowed field*, when the fint 
•mall fire had been itaited Jo the furnace, which is the Bbriiic of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Cirol began to make the bouie her own. She 
diimiMed the parlor fumiturE — the golden oak table with brais 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tench Street shop* devoted to ceramics and high thought 
She had to thip her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she lavished 
jrcllow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel against 
the maiie wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred familjr phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
jellow candle*. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Wt'll hav* a ntw kovit in 
a couple of yian, anyaiay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, she'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-*trike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed to be 
in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost its mildewed 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott'* "Well, by golly, I was afraid 
the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must say this divan, 
or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy o'd sofa we 

had, and when I look around Well, it's worth all it coat, I 

guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The car- 
penters and painters who did not actually assiat crossed the lawn to 
peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine I Looks swell I" 
Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and Rajrmie Wuther- 
•poon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good work com- 
ing? 1 hear the house is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mr*. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's bouse. 
She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good Influence. 
She bad so painfully reared three son* to be Christian gentlemen 
that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, one a professor 
of Greek, and one, Cyru* N. Bogart, a boy of fourteen who was 
still at home, the most braaen member of the toughest gang in 
Boytown. 

Mrs. Bogart wa* not the acid type of Good Influence. She was 
the soft, damp, fat, sighing, indigestive, clinging, melancholy, de- 
pressingly hopeful kind. There are in every large chicken-yard a 
number of old and indignant hens who resemble Mrs. Bogart. and 



One point leaded — 490 words. 
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EIGHT POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubioui November snow had filtered down, 
shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first small fire had been started in the furnace, which 
is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade ctiairs. 
the picture of "The Doctor," She went to Minneapolis, to 
scamper through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought She had to tbip 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arras. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front i>ar]or 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maiie wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, 
seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square ubmet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W*'ll have a new koute 
in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it I<»t 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must 
say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's 

worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looks 
swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton. repeated daily, "How's the 
good work coming? I hear the house is getting to be real 
classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Good Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons to be 
Christian gentlemen that one of them had become an Omaha 
bartender, one a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart, 
a hoy of fourteen who was still at home, the most brazen mem- 
ber of the toughest gang in Boytown. 

Mrs. Bogart was not the acid type of Good Influence. She 
was the soft, damp, fat, sighing, indegestive, clinging, melan- 
choly, depressingly hopeful kind. There are in every large 
chicken-yard a number of old and indignant hens who resemble 
Mrs. Bogart, and when they are served at Sunday noon dinner, 



Solid — 498 words. 
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EIGHT POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November mow had filtered down, 
■hading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first sniall fire had been started in the furnace, which 
■■ the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, 
the picture of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to 
■camper through department stores and small Tenth Street 
abopi devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had lorn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue: a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she bung 
a^ a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, 
seemed flippanL She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W-t'll kav* a new house 
in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicolt's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but J must 
say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's 

worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine I Looks 
swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the 
good work coming? I hear the house is getting to be real 
classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Good Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons to be 
Christian gentlemen that one of them had become an Omaha 
bartender, one a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart, 
a boy of fourteen who was still at home, the most braien mem- 
ber of the toughest gang in Boytown. 

One point leaded — 449 words. 
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NINE POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fumi- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy biv 
cade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Goiter 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess," 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine I Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
dail^, "How's the good work coming? I hear the house 13 
gettmg to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Good Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons to 
be Christian gentlemen that one of them had become an 

Solid — 418 words. 
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NINE POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare dods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy bro- 
cade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street diops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hui^ as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono-- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a' 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "iVe'll have a new 
house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa wc had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
daily, "How's the good work coming? I hear the house ia 
getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

One point leaded — 376 words. 
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NINE POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy bro- 
cade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hun^ as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph ip the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "IVell have a ntw 
house i» a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
'Tine ! Looks swell I" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 

Two point leaded— 348 words. 
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NINE POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol bei^n 
to make the house her owa She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy bro- 
cade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; ch^rs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
house in a couple of yeart, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 

Pour point leaded — 189 words. 
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TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when Uie first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought She had to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold threati on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize wall ; 
a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonc^aph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyamy." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I 
look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and ex- 
claim, "Fine ! Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug 
store, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the 
Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good work coming? 
I hear the house is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of 

Solid — 386 words. 
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TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i >"..: 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fijt^fkd 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the ploiy^ 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in tti^;'/. 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home;',.> 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed ' 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tentli Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She t.ad to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Cargenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize wall ; 
a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I 
look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and ex- 
claim, "Fine I Looks swelll" Dave Dyer at the drug 



One point leaded — 346 words. 
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;. ■-. TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

.■WJ^EN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
40yni, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
.'.^itds, when the first small fire had been started in the 
■. "furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — ^the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize wall ; 
a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Keraiicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I 
look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 

Two point leaded — 319 wordt. 
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TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 1 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize wall ; 
a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant: She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
■was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "IVe'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly. 

Pour point leaded — 364 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the Hrst small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her owtL She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak t^e 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
^ops devoted to ceramics and high thought She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her aims. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parior and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining*room, and replaced its stand with a square cabi- 
net on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; 
it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
I look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 

Solid — ^337 wordf . 
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ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the tamajx, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
c^i with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square caU- 
net on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^lt have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 

One point leaded — 398 wordi. 

[105] 



ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. i 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square cabi- 
net on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^U have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from- 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly. 

Two point leaded — 364 words. 
[106] 



ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. I 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, tn Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square cabi- 
net on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

Pour point leadedf— 330 wordi. 

rio7] 



OLD STYLE NO. 7 



TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Cand b^ao 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stwes and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and hi^ 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished vellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, whidh she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a cou^ with pil- 
lows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs irtiich, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She bid the saaed family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand widi 
a square cabinet on i^ch was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^U have a ne» 
house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated oiUy one room. Tlie rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seined to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop* 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Wdl, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than tlut bun^)y old sofa we had, and when I locA 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters -who did not actually as^ 
crossed the lawn to peer throu|^ the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swelll" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, re- 
peated daUy, "How's the good work coming? I bear the 
bouse is getting to be real classy." 

Evoi Mrs. Bogart. 

Solid — 376 words. 

[no] 



TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the molc^ 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scanqKr through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and hi^ 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on wbidi she 
lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pil- 
lows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on iriiich was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^tt have a nem 
kotue in a couple oj years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kmnicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

Hie supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Wdl, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or vrtiatever you call it, is a lot better 
than tluit bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth aU it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer throu^ the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine I Looks swdll" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 

One point leaded — 348 wordi. 

[Ill] 



TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fumi- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper throu^ department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and bi^ 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition betwe^i front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on whidi she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pil- 
lows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, In 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She bid the sacred family 
phonogTE^h in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. *W^U have a new 
house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a bouse stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shc^ 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 

Two point leaded — 3x9 words. 
[112] 



TEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shadiDg with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire bad beea started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gcpher Prairie home, Carol b^ian 
to make the bouse her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went o 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown tt into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an In- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
bung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pil- 
lows of sai^hire velvet and gold bands; chairs iriiich, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^U have a new 
house in a couple oj years, anyway." 

She decorated oiJy one room. The rest, Keimicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from sh(^ 
ping; it lost its mildewed repres»on. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 

Four point leaded — 365 words. 
[113] 



ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow bad fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade diairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scam- 
per through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters bad torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and de^ blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultrama- 
rine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs whidij in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
sh(^ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever you 
call it, is a tot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, 

and when I look around Well, it's worth all it 

cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest m the refurnish- 
Solid — ^319 words. 

[114I 



ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. J 

WHEN the first dubious November snow bad fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scam- 
per through department stores and small Tenth Street 
abopi devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultrama- 
rine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs whidi, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a firq)lace. "We'll have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever you 
call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had. 

One point leaded — 296 words. 

[115] 



ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with idiite the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scam- 
per through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultrama- 
rine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 

Two point leaded — 363 words. 

[116] 



ELEVEN POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire bad been started 
m the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scam- 
per through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultrama- 
rine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fir^Iace. "We'll have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 
Four point leaded — 330 words. 
["7] 



TWELVE POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them bac^ 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple 0} years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed repres- 
sion. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Wdl, by 

Solid — 363 words. 

[118] 



TWELVE POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the pjirlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them badi 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 
. She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 

One pc^t leaded — 348 words. 

[■19] 



TWELVE POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 

WHEN the first dubiotis November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with piUows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house m a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

Two point leaded — 230 words. 

[■20] 



TWELVE POINT OLD STYLE NO. 7 
WHEN the first dubious November sdow bad 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 
Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 

Four point leaded — 303 words. 

[121] 



ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

OLD STYLE WITH 
ANTIQUE 



TEN POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
dowQ, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairte home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, throwa it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed jlippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on whidh was a squat blue jar between yel- 
low candles. - 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a nem 
kouie in a couple of yean, anyzuay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot bet- 
ter than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine ! Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug store, 
Harry Haydock and Raymie Wuthcrspoon at the Bon Ton, 
repeated daily, "How's the good work coming 9 I hear the 
house is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Solid — 376 words. 

[124] 



TEN POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

WHEN the &rst dubious November snow had glured 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small tire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thoughL She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread tHi stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yel- 
low candles. 

Kennicott dedded against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
house in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott'* "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot bet- 
ter than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine ! Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug store. 

One point luded — 347 words. 

[125] 



TEN POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading irith white the bate cloda in the plowed fields, 
when the first smaU fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak ubie with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to Kampcr through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she bung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yel- 
low candles. 

Kcnnicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a nea 
house in a couple of years, anymay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back fran shop- 
ping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly. I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot be^ 
ter than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I lo<A 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 

Two point leaded — 319 words. 
[126] 



TEN POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dutnous November snow had filtered 
down, shsding with white the bare clodi in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and bi^ 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the muze wall ; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family 
phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced iu stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yet- 
low candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^ll have a nav 
house in a couple of yean, anyway" 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 

Pour point leaded — 365 words. 

[127] 



TWELVE POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway" 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back 
from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 

Solid — 273 words. 

[128] 



TWELVE POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
amis. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

TTie brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; 
it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back 

One point leaded — 349 words. 

[129] 



TWELVE POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "TTie Doctor." She 
went to Miimeapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partiti(m between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years^ anyway" 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

Two pcdnt leaded— 430 words. 
[130] 



TWELVE POINT ORIGINAL OLD STYLE 
WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Grt^her Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thou^t. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiS ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 

Four point leaded— 303 words. 
[131] 



FOURTEEN PT. ORIG. OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the 
bare clods in the plowed fields, when the 
first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher 
Prairie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of 
"The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, 
to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with 
an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in 
the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. 

Solid — 303 words. 

[■32] 



FOURTEEN PT. ORIG. OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the . 
bare clods in the plowed fields, when the 
first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher 
Prairie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of 
"The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, 
to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with 
an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Grophcr Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in 
the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 

One point leaded — 193 words. 

[■33] 



FOURTEEN FT. ORIG. OLD STYLE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the 
bare clods in the plowed fields, when the 
first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher 
Prairie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of 
"The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, 
to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with 
an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in 

Two point leaded — 177 words. 

[134] 



FOURTEEN FT. ORIG. OLD STYLE 
WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the 
bare clods in the plowed fields, when the 
first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gropher 
Prairie home, Carol began to make the house 
her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of 
"The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, 
to scamper through department stores and 
small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back 
in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition 
between front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with 
an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 

Four point leaded — 157 wordt. 

[135] 



EIGHT POINT OLD STYLE WITH ANTIQUE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered down, 
shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first small fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture^the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, 
the picture of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to 
scamper through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed fiippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have a new 
bouie in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 

than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around 

Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looki swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
daily, "How's the good work coming? I hear the house is 
getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogarl. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Good Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons to 
be Christian gentlemen that one of them had become an 
Omaha bartender, one a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus 
N. Bogart, a boy of fourteen who was still at home, the most 
brazen member of the toughest gang in Boytown. 

Mrs. Bogart was not the acid type of Good Influence. She 
was the soft, damp, fat, sighing, indigestive, clinging, mel- 
choly, depressingly hopeful kind. There are in every large 
chicken-yard a number of old and indignant hens who re- 
semble Mrs. Bogart, and when they are served at Sunday 

Solid — 496 words. 

[136] 



EIGHT POINT OLD STYLE WITH ANTIQUE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered down, 
shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first small fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, 
the .picture of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to 
scamper through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace, '^ell have a new 
houM in a couple of yeart, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 

than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around 

Well, it's worth all it cost, 1 guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swelll" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
daily, "How's the good work coming? I hear the house is 
getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Good InBuence. She had so painfully reared three sons to 
be Christian gentlemen that one of them had become an 
Omaha bartender, one a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus 
N. Bogart, a boy of fourteen who was still at home, the most 



One point leaded — 449 words. 

[137] 



ELEVEN PT. OLD STYLE WITH ANTIQUE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 
comfortable, but I must say this divan, or what- 
ever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old 
sofa we had, and when I look around Well, 

Solid — ^303 words. ' 

[138] 



ELEVEN PT. OLD STYLE WITH ANTIQUE 

WHEN the 6rst dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed helds, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. **We'U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 

One point leaded — 273 word*. 

[139] 



ELEVEN PT. OLD STYLE WITH ANTIQUE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor," She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stifl ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles, 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. **We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 

Two potiA leaded — 948 words. 
[140] 



ELEVEN PT. OLD STYLE WITH ANTIQUE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moMy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows of sap- 
phire velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kenntcott decided against a fireplace. "Well 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyviray" 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 

Pour point leaded — aai words. 

[141] 



TWELVE PT. OLD STYLE WITH ANT. 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went 
to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, any- 
way." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, 
Kennicott hinted, she'd better leave till he 
"made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and 

Solid— 33S words. 

[142] 



TWELVE PT. OLD STYLE WITH ANT. 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went 
to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands ; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred ' 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, any- 
way." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, 

One point leaded — aso words. 
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TWELVE PT. OLD STYLE WITH ANT. 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home^ Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went 
to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well 
have a new house in a couple of years, any- 

Two point leaded — 313 words. 
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TWELVE FT. OLD STYLE WITH ANT. 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went 
to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown it 
into a long room on which she lavished yellow 
and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 

Pour point leaded — 188 words. 
[■4Sl 



OLD STYLE WITH 
CHELTENHAM 



SIX POINT OLD STYLE WITH CHELTENIfAH 

nbcT MUD 
c plowed 



WHEN Ihe liril dubious NoTember .now hid filtered .^own, ihkdinjr 



■ hrine o[ t. Gopber 
Prairie home. Carol began to make the houit her own. She ditmiiaed 
the parlor iurnilure— the golden oak table with biaia knoba, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She weal to UinneapoUs, 

devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had lo ihip her treaiurea, 
but ihe wanted to bring them back in her arma. 

Carpenteri had lorn out the partition between front parlor snd back 
parlor, thrown it into a long room on which ihe laviihed yellow and 

uhr^marfnV 'tin'u'e""hich lhrhing''ai''a"pln^l agalnil the" aiH wall; 

in Gopher Prairie, seemed tlipnant. She bid Ihe lacred' family phono- 
graph in Ihe dining-room, and replaced ita atand with a iquare cabi- 
net on which was a squat blue jar between yellow candle.. 
Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W*^ bav* ■ u« Iwua* !■ • 



sc; 
7£ 


decorated only one 
itionT"it"ekomed he' 


™en- 


The rest, Kennicott hinted, abe'd 

red and awakened; it aeemed to be 
Irom shopping; il lost ita mildewed 


ThV 

he n 


iS%rSri5 


: Kennii 
'a 1«™I 


:otfa "Well, by golly, I was afraid 
letter than that bump)" old loii we 



. and paintera who did not actually a..i>l craa.ed the tawn to 
hrough the windows and exclaim. "Finel Looks (well!" Da»e 
• t IhE drug .lore. Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherapoon at 
jn Ton. repeated daily. "How's the good work coming' I hear 

„_. . lived acroiB Ihe alley Irom the rear of f::arari 



. Bogarl lived acroia Ihe alley from the rear of Carol's houi 
aa a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good Influence. S 
painfully reared three sons to be Christian gentlemen that 



Mrs!'Boga"'waa'nol the «13 lype'o"V^ Inft'^nce. She was the 

hopeful kind. There are in every large rhicken-yatd a number of old 
and indignant hens who resemble Mrs. Bogart. and when they are 
- " - - . .■ fricasseed chicken with thick 

-- — --■- — ..indow kept an eye 

upon the house. The Kennicotts and Mra. Bogart did not move in (he 
aame sets— which meant precisely Ihe same in Gopher Prairie a. it did 
on Fifth Avenue or in Mayfair. But the good widow came calling. 

She wheeled in, aighed, gave Carol a pulpy hand, .ighed, glanced 
aharply al the revelalion oT ankles as Carol crossed her legs, sighc* 



sighing spund. anj 

"I've wanted to call on you so long, dearie, you know we're neighbors, 
but I thought I'd wait till you got aettled, you must run In and see. 

"feevenly seven dollaral" 

"Sev Sakea alive! Well. I suppose it's all right lor them tbat 

can afford il, though I do sometimes think Of course, as our pastor 

■aid once, at Bapliil Church By the way, we haven't seen you there 

yet. and of course your husband was raised up a Baptist, and I do 
hope he won't drill away from Ihe fold, of course we all know there 
isn't anything, not cleverneaa or gilta of gold or ■nything, that can 

Solid — 713 words. 
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SIX POINT OLD STYLE WITH CHELTENHAU 

WHEN the firtt dublDUl November ■dow had filtered down, thadiuc 
with white the bare clod) in Ihe plowed fieldb, when the first imall 
fire had been Marled in the furnace, which ii the ihrinc oE a Gopher 
Fisirie home, Carol began to make the home her own. She dismissed 

moldy 
, the " " ~" ~ " " 



le 1 


lolde 


:n oa 


,k Iible « 


■th bri 


.sa kn. 


□bs. the 






"Th. 


( Dotlor." 


She 




to Minne 






HI a 


tore a and 


tmali 


Tenth Slreel 


d 1 


ligh 


thoi 


ight. She 


had t. 


. .hip 


her trt: 


ig 


them ba. 


ck in her 


atma. 







Carpeniera 

parlor, thrown it into a long room on which ehe lavished yellow and 
deep blue; a Japaneae obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff 
ultramarine tiisue, which she hung at a panel against the maiit wall; 
a couch with pillowa of aapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, 
in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the aacrtd family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with i square cabi- 
net on which waa a aqual blue jar between yellow candles. 
KennicotI decided against a fireplace. "WeHl kava B new houa* In ■ 



ID motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost its mildewe' 
repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicotl's "Well, by golly, I was afrai. 
the new junk wouldn't he so comfortable, but I mutt say this divar 
or whatever you call it, is a lot better [ban that bumpy old sofa w 
had, and when I look around Well, it's worth all it coat, I guess.' 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The car 
penters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the lawn I 
peer through the windows and eiclaim, "Finel Looka swell!" Dav 
Dyer at the drug store. Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherapoon a 
the Bon Ton, repeated daily. "Ilow'a the good work coming? I hea 
the house ia gelling to be real classy." 



alley from 



Y of fourteen who was sti 
ghest gang in Boy town, 
d type of Good Influence 



dumplings, they keep up the reaemblance. 

Carol had noted that Mrs. Bogart from her side window kept an eye 
upon the house. The Kennicotts and Mrs. Bogart did not move in the 

on Fifth Avenue or in Uayfair. But the good widow came calling. 

She wheeled in, sighed, gave Carol a pulpy hand, sighed, glanced 
sharply at the revelation of ankles aa Carol crossed her legs, sighed, 
inspected the nevi blue chairs, smiled with a coy sighing sound, and 
save voice 1 

"I've wanted to call on you so long, dearie, you know we're neighbors, 

On« point leaded — 6io words. 
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ANTIQUE 



TEN POINT ANTIQUE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scam- 
per through department stares and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, 
seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellovr candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have 
a new house in a couple of years, anjrway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike," 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever you 
call it, is a lot better than that bun^y old sofa we had, 

and when I look aroimd Well, it's worth all it 

cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 
assist crossed the lawn to peer throue^h the windows 
and exclaim, "Fine f Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the 
drug store, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon 

Solid — 35a words. 
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TEN POINT ANTIQUE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in the 
plowed fields, when the first small fire had been started 
in the furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie 
home, Carol began to make the house her own. She 
dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture 
of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scam- 
per through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back tn her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavt^ed yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, 
seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have 
a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; 
it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever you 
call it, is a lot better than that bun^y old sofa we had, 

One point leaded — 3g6 words. 
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MODERN TYPE FACES 



SCOTCH ROMAN 



8 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST UVWXYZ 

AlCUrOHUKUI NOPOBBTDTWXTZ 

obcdef ghi j klniDOpqrstuvwxyi 
abedtfgkijklmnopqrt tvvwxy z 

10 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXyZ 

A B C D EFOH I J K L M N O pqiUT UTWxr Z 

abcde f gbi j klmnopqrstnv wxy e 
a bcdefgkij klmnopqrttuvwtgs 

11 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdc f ghi j Umnopq rs tu vwxy z 
abcdefghij klmnopqrt t uvwxys 

12 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPQHSTUTWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrHuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
XYZ 

abcdefghij kimnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklm nopqrstuvwxyz 
[156] 



SCOTCH ROMAN 

18 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
STUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
wxyz 

30 Point 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 

MNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

abcdefghij klmnopqrs 
tuvwxyz 

[157] 



SCOTCH ROMAN 

30 Point 

ABCDEFGHI 

JKLMNOPQR 

STUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmno 
pqrstuvwxyz 

48 Point 

ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 



[1581 



MODERN NO. 18 

MODERN WITH CLARENDON 



nvK POINT HODZKN NO. U 



. tUM tiid to itajp Ik 
Cupmtfn had ton oul tbe yartluoD betvHU fttcit paiia 

pfaaDcvmidi ib th* diDlnf-rvao, ftbd nplAc«d iu lUsd with ft laun caliDit • 

Krtintnit dvddfd jinltut ■ flj^lAc*, "W«'U Iuta « He* hme In « ompl* « 

Ubt dKuraUd ddIt om nom. The mt. KftwIojII blntcd, (be'd bctta lau» HI 

Tb( broim mini nt ■ taooH lUiml ud iwiikniH]: It Hcmcd to b> 1b ■otta: I 
■rliiinm] hR bKh (nim thoppliii; It lest lU nUldrsiid Rpmstoo. 
Thi lupnnic icrdlct vu Kcnnlnilt'i "WcU. Iv (OllT. I «• alnid llw B(W )Bd 

1 lot 1> rtir lliin Ihut UudW old iida vr had, woi whim I look imnd — - Veil 



irldov, ud ft Pmnlnnl Btptlll, ud a Good InaiKDH. Bb« had B pallAlIlI 
mm] Iline km Io b> Cbrlitlftn cmllcmn] that oat cf tlnn had luc rw* aa 
Omah* turtrndtr. ont a tuolimot at Gttck. aod oh. Cjina N. Bccut, - ' 



•STJS 



It U( chMi cati" 



tliou(h I do tcniHUiiwi think 0( matt u our p»ti« • 






„ . — foM, «< 

IT flfta of (Old or utIUdc. 



kUUK iL oU [uinllun cheach" 


in 8und»y . 
Bin Ifmble 


Solid— gii words. 






ti6o] 



c prinrlpio or IJhrUtianiU tx 



^TRTbndj admit! tl, It'i piopa' (or tba Ultlft Mde to tata 

or'cDunc t aiTK nilh Rcinrod ZlttcRl In thlnUa* tliM 
•ptTltuftl bltb-» tn wi»m U 



riTI POINT IfODIBtt NO. 11 

th* Ant dnIiDiu Nurasbir now hul AlKnd down, iludlim witli wUH 

imua. wbidi la the ahilM of ■ OoplUT Prmirit boma. Cuol bccu to 

■ knot*, tilt nuldj broculc chain, Ibc picture o[ "Tlie Doclot." Bbe 
hilDDeapollA, to icuiiper Ihrmch dgpa r tm tp t itarcB mid ioull T«Dtli Btnct 
roicd to ccntolci uid hlfh thoocht. Sb« had to ihlp h? tmaona, but aba 

:vw bul torn out tba uArtltlon batween front pvkor uid b«ck p«rb>r. 
b ihe Udahad Tcllow and deep bhHj « Japtiun 

nnich with pUlowa of aappbln ultel ud (old 
lile. ttenaa Blpnuit. aba bid the aicnd tunllj 

a j^low cuidlo^ 

'U bATV a new botue In ■ couida ot 

She dnxnUd anb on* nnm. Tba nat. Kannlcott blntrd. aba'd tetter Inn UIl 
bt "mad* k tm-iifllic." 

Tbe brown cnba ot a booaa atimd and awakaDad; It Hnnad to ba In nutloii: It 
welciHiwd har back fioni abopplng; It toat lU Dlldfwad triirfaaloa. 

Thfl aummt nidlet waa Kenalcott'a "Wall. i« follj, I waa abald tba new Jonk 

a lot belta tbM> that bunn old Kila wo bad. and wban I look anund WtU, 

palntan wba did dm actoallr aMiat ctoaaed tba lawn to Iiecr Uuiiii(li tha wlodowa 
aod ncUlm, "nnel Looka awtlll" DaTO Drv at tba dm aton. Hhtt Uardock 
and Harmla WotbanpooD at tha Bod Too. npcatad dailjp "How'a tba food work 
cominBl 1 baar tba hovaa la (etttnc to be Taal clai^." 



(a cblcken-yard a 



d trpa ol Qood InfhinuK. Sba wai tha anft. daDpt 
If, nwlancfaolj, d*pr 
imnbar of old and 1i 



CanI bad nolad that Mra. Boaait frau bar ijda window kapt an ara tqm tba 
boioa. Tba KannlcntU and Utt. Boftn did not mora In tbe aame lata— wfaleb 
iBiaEt mdaelT the aama In Oopba Prairie aa It did on Fifth Aianoa or In 
Majfalr. But tha |DDd widow caiba calbnc. 

Qbe wheeled in, il|h«l. cafa Carol a pulpr band, alftied. (lanced aharply at tbe 
nirlatlvi of anklea ai CunI miiaed bar ]<(•. rifbed. Iscpectad the new btoa cbali^ 
amlled with a cor ^ihlna aoond, and gaie ioi«: 

"I'n wanted (o call on jou ao bng, daaiie, jou know wa'n nalchbiin, but I 

that bu cbali coatT" 

"Smntj^eren doUanf" 

"Bei Bakea aUrtl Well, I anppoaa Ifa all ri|bt for thna that can aBord It, 

lhou(b t do aamrtimca think Of conni aa oar paator Mid onci. at Baptlit 



One point leaded — 767 words. 
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riTB AND ONR-HALP POINT UODE&M WITH CI^BBNDOlt 

WBBN Uw tlni dnblou NaT«aibtr anow bid fllUnd don. -*— ^i-g wltta 
trbltr ib( ban cloda in ttac plowed OtUt, wben tbe tin null txr bul bc^ 
■lirud In ibr rnrnace. wtalcli la tbc abilM ot * Oopber Pnirla bone. Oanl 

tolden oak tabic with braai knoba. tb« moldr brocade efaSn. the plctiir* ot 
"Tb« Doctor-" Bb« vvnt to UiniicapoUa. to acaoipfr tbroufh dffiaraDCBt 
• lom and imil] Tratb HtrHt ataopa dantad la Hnmlca and bleb tboocbt. 
She had to abip lu<r tnaium. bat aba wanted to brine tbtm back Is bar arm*. 
Carpralen b«d torn oiil tba partition l»tw«n front parlor and back parlor. 
tbrown It Into ■ lon( room on wtalcb aba laTlibed jellow and dM|i bhr: a 
laitancH obi with id Intrlcacj of cold tbnad od atlS Dltnmarliw lljmi, 
whlrh ibe hanf ■■ $, panfl azalul {be nula* wall; a eoncb witb plUowa of 
aapphlrc nlTrl ind (old banda: cbaira whicb. la Oopbrr PnJrlc. aHnHd flip- 
pant. She bid the ucnd ramtiy ptunotrapb In tba dlnln(-rooni. and rrplacad 
tta aUDd with • aqure cablort on whlcb waa a aqnat bin* jap bclweea jrcUaw 



KrDDlcott drcldrd acalnai a dreplacc. "Va'll hut a 
of nan, anywaj." 



Tbe iDprEDie T«rdlct waa KennlcotCa "WaU. bj (0II7. I wai afraid tbe dp 
JDDk wouldn't be » comrorUble. but I mut lar tlila diTan. or wbatnar ft 



_old (ol 

imlablDf. Hko 



n ttuni^ tba 
rrpaatef dallr' 



damp. fat. al(hlni. Indleeatln. cnoeloB, melandiolT. d«pf*a*lnclj bopafnl 
kind. Tbrrc arc In eTcrr larie ebicken-rard a DOmber ot old and Indlvnant 
bena wbo leacmble Mn. Bocari. and when tbe; are aerred al Sanday t»OB 



blBe ehatra, Biolled Rltb a co 


r al(bbi( aoond, 






"I-Te wanted to call on joi 


1 ao lonf , dearie 






Itbonebtl'd wait till joo got 


•ettledTyon mnt ranln agd te« me.bow nittb 


did td, ble obalr matJ- 








■'HeTentr-arTen dollan!" 








"SeT Bakea .H.el W. 




■a aU rifht for tl 






[ coopae aa o" paa 




at Baptit ChSrch Bj tl 




I yet, and ot 


eonrae Toor hualand waa rail 


t?e".ii\^'"t':: 


Z'i^s7iK'h„-&ss 


""fU "( Kold of'uiTthlng. 




np for bnmllltT at 


Id the Inward 


eraee and they can iar whai 




about the P. K. c 


hDRh. bat of 






or baa lUyed by 




cIpleTof Chri«tlanllr better than the Baptlal 1 






iiir' 






■W-why," I went to Congierallooal. aa « bIpI In Maokato, bat my eollese 


















I bare beard It Id cbnrcb an 


d eierybody admlta It. Ifl proper 




bride to take her buaband'a 1 




K. we all hope we 




at tbe Baptlat Cbnrrti and- 


^A^'l'Vi laylnj. of eonrae 




ReTerend Zllterel In Ihlnklni 


; tbat (he mat 


tronble with thia 


nation today 


la Uek of .plrltnal faith— ao 


few r<l°t W chnrob, and paopla 




SoUd— 868 words. 
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FIVX AND 0N8-HALr POINT HODEKH WITH 

WHEN Ibc Ont dablmu Nanmbfr aiiow bad flltrrrd 
Irblte tbe bart clodi [n tbr plowed llelda. wbta tht On 
■tirUd In tb« fnrxucf) wbLcb li tb« ibrlne ot ■ Oopbei 



■torn HJid smftl] TpDtb Stn«( «bapa d^TcilH] to cvrflmln and blgb Ibonglit. 
Sbr bad to Iblp b«r trwcm» bot ahe wanted to brlor tbeoi baoh la her arma. 

thrown It Into a loDf room on which ahe larlahed reUow and d»p blor: ■ 
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aappblr« relfet and cold bandi; chain whlcb. Id Gopher Prairie, aeemed fllp' 
pant. Sbe bid tbe «ai:ted famU; phonocraph In the dlnlni-mam. and replaced 
It* atand witb a aquare cabinet on which waa a aqnat Uoe Jar between fellow 

Kennlcott decided agalnai ■ Oreplacc. "Wa'U h*>* a saw baa** In a ooapl* 

She decorated onij one room. Tb« rtat, Kannlcolt blnttd, ahe'd belter leai* 
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8IZ POINT HODEBM NO. 1 

WHBN tiM ttnt dubloos NoTimber inmr had lllteNd down. ■i»«*<w« 
wltb white tb* b«n clodi Id tha plowed flalita, vbea the lint ratul 

._- 1.-^ 1 J .^ (iig funwct, which li the ■hrilw <i( > Oapt»' 

-T m«k« the houaa her own. "•-- "- 

ir rumiture — f-- — " — --■- ' — ^ •- 

.^.^j ^^-de chairs, tbi 

Bireet ahapa devoted t_ „_ „ 

her treaiurea, but abe wantrd lo brioB them beck In her mnn*. 

Csipralera had torn out the partlttoD between front urlor and 
back parlor, thrown It iDto a Iouk room od which Rhr lavished yellow 
and deep blue ; a Japaneae obi with an intrlrac; at koM thread on 
stiff ultrsmsrice tlsnui', which she iinag an a paorl afalDst the malie 
wall ; a coach with pllloni of sapphire velvet and gold band* : chain 
which. In Oopher Pnlrle, seemed nippsnt. She hid the aaered 
ftinllf pbonotirapb Id the dlnlnic-room. and replsced Us stand with 
a square calilnei on which was a squat blae Jar between rellow candle*. 

KcDDlcott d<K^lded ifnlnst a flrepUce. "Ire'tl hare a ttno htnua (n 
a couple of yeart, an-vteav." 

She decorated onlv one room. The reat, Kennlcott hinted, ahe'd 
bctlcr JPHve till he ■'made a le n -strike." 

The brown cube of a bonse stirred sod awakened: It MPmed to 
b« In motion: It welcomed bet back from (hopping; It loat Iti mil- 
dewed repressloD. 

The supreme verdict was Ken 

tb* new Junk wouldn't h« so coi , 

or whatever 70a call It, Is a lot better than that humpr old aolM 
we bad. and when 1 look around Well, It's worth all It «irt, I 

Rvsry one In town took an iDtereit In the refumlahlng. The car- 

Enlers and palnten who did not actually aaalst croaaed the lawn 
peer throug-h the windows and CTclalm, "Fine! Looks swell!" 
Dave Dyer al the drug- store, Harrj Haydock and Bajmle Wutbcr- 
spoon at the Bon Tod, repeated dallr. "How's the good work comlngT 
I I .kg house Is gettlDK to be teal elaaaj." 

from the rear of Carol'* hniae. 

t Baptist, and a Good Influcnca. 

1 palnfallr reared three sons to he Chtlatlan gentleB-— 

— _r them had become an Omaha bartender, one a profe* 

of Oreek. and one, Cyrus N. UoKirt. a I107 of fourteen who was atlll 
at borne, the most braieu member of tbe tougbmt gang In BojVmn. 



tbat one of tbem had become an Omaha bartender, one a profesaor 
.. r, — 1. .-A .._ .-yruH N. liouart. a hoy of fourteen who was atlll 
raieu member of tbe tougbmt gang In Borto*°' 

...„ jo( the acid type ot Good Influence. She waa 

the soft. damp, tat, alghtng, Indigestive, cllngtog, melancholj, dspresa- 
Ingly hopeful kind. There arc In every large cblcken-yard a namber 
«f old and Indignant hens who resemble Mrs. Bogart. and when thn 
are aerred at Sunday noon dinner, as fricasseed chicken with thick 
dumplings, they keep up tbe resemblance. 

Carol bad noted that Mrs. Bogart from her aide window kept aa 

eye upon the house. The Keonlcotts sod Utv. Bogart dtd d-* 

In the same acts— which ■ '--'- "■- '- "--»— 

as It did OD FIftb Avenu 
calling. 



abarpir (t the ferelatlon of anklea 

Inspected the •-' ■— — — " 

gave_ voice : 



ilghcd, gave Carol a pulpy hand, alghed. glanc«d 
--in of ankl "-— ' ' ■■— ' — — '— 



.11 on you so long, dearie, yon know we're 
"1 wait Hll you got setncd, you must 
did tbat big chair costl" 



born, but I thought I'd^wak tlll_ yon 

■■ Seven ty-seven dollar- . 

"Kev Sakes sllve ! Well, I suppose Ifa all right for them that 

can afford It, though I do sometimes think— Of course as our 

pastor said once, al Bsptlnt Charrh By the way. we haven't 

SPpn you there yet. and of course your bunhand waa raised up a Bap- 
tist, and I do hope be won't drift away from tbe fold, of count we 
all kDow there Isn't anything, not clevcmesa or gifts of gold or any- 
thing, that can make up (or bumlUty and the Inward grace and tbej 



Solid — 723 words. 
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SIX POINT HODBKH NO. 1 

WHEN tiM flnt dnblooa NOTcaber mow bad altered doim, Bhadlog 
wltb whita tha tMra clods Id tba ptowsd Balds, wbea tba flnt Bnufl 
Bra bAd been lUrtad Id tbe tnniaoe, wblch U the ahrlae at > Qopher 
Pralile borne, Carol b«a»a to duUm the booie her own. Bhe <11b> 
mined the parlor furniture — the soldea oak table wltb bnia knobi, 
the moldj brocade cbatra, (be picture at "The Doctor." Bhe weot 
to Ulnneapolla, to icamper through departmeDt icorea and imall Tenth 
Street abopa devoted to ceramlea and high thoughL She bad to ablp 
her treaaarea, but ahe wanted to brlog them back Id ber anD>. 

Cftrpentera had toni oat the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, tbrowD It into a long room on wblcb abe laTlabed jellow 
BDd deep bine ; a Japaneae obl wltb an Intricacy ot gold thread on 
BtUf ultramarine tleiue. which ehe bung aa ■ panel asalaet tbe malie 
wall : a coDcb with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; chalra 
which, In Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She bid tbe aacred 
tamllr pbanoKnph In the dlDlng-room, and replaced lU atand with 
a sqoare cabinet on which was a squst Mua Jar between yellow caodlca. 

Kenntcolt decided agalDst a llreplace. "We'll have a neu Aonm M 
a couple of peari, amtiwati." 

Bhe decorated only one room. Tbe teat, Keunlcott hinted, ihe'd 
better leave till be "made a teo-strlke." 

The brown enbe of a house stirred snd awakened; tt teemed to 
be In motion ; It welcomed ber back from abopplns; tt lost Its mll- 



The supreme verdict was Kennlcolt's "Well, b; B0II7, I was afraid 
tbe new Junk wouldn't be so comfortable, bat I moat nj tbla divan, 
or whatever 70U call It, la a lot better than that bompr old sofa 
we had, and when I look around Well, It'a worth all It cost, I 

Bverj one In town took an Interest In the retumlihlng. Tbe car- 
pentera and palnlers who did not actnally aaaUt eroased the lawn 
to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looks swell !" 
Dave Dyer at the drug atore, Harrj Hajdock and Rajmla Wutber- 
■poou at tbe Bon Ton, repeated daily, "Dow's tbe good work comlnsT 
I hear tbe bouse la getting to be real classy." 

Bven Mrs. Bogart. 

l£rs. Bogsrt lived acrosa tbe alley from the rear ot Carol's house. 
She was s widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good Influence. 
Bhe had so painfully reared three sons to be Christian gentlemen 
that one of them had become an Omaba bartender, one a professor 
of Greek, and one, Cyrua M. Bogart, a boy ot louiteen who was atlll 
at home, the most braien member ot the tougheat gang In Boytown. 

lira. Bogart was not tbe acid type of Good InSucnce. 6be waa 
the soft, damp, fat, sighing. Indigestive, clinging, melancholy, depress- 
Ingly hopeful kind. There are in every large chicken-yard a number 
ot old and Indignant bene who resemble Mrs. Bogart. and when tbey 
are served at Bunday noon dinner, as trlcaaaeed chicken wllb thick 
dumplings, tbey keep op tbe reaemblance. 

Carol had noted that Urs. Bogart from her aide window kept an 
eye upon the hoose. The Eennlcotta and Mrs. Bogart did not move 
la the Bsme sets — which meant preclwly the ssme In Gopher Prairie 
as It did on Flttb Avenue or In Uayfalr. But tbe good widow cams 

She wbeesed In, sighed, gave Carol s palpy bsnd, sigbed, glanced 
aharply at tbe revelaUon of anklee aa Carol crossed her legs, sigbed. 
Inspected tbe new blue chslrs, smiled with a coy slgblng sound, and 
gave Tolca: 

"Vy* wanted to call on yon so long, dearie, jou know we're neigh- 



One point leaded — 6io words. 
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EIGHT POINT MODERN NO. 19 

WHEN the first dubious Ko*ember tnow had filtered down, 
■hkding with «fait« the bare clodi in the plowed fields, when tbs 
first snull fire liad been started In the furnace, which is the 
ahriDe of a Qopbar Prairie home, Carol began to nialie the hollas 
ber own. She diatniaBed the pttrlor furniture — the golden a«k 
table with brass knobs, the mold^ brocade chftirs, the picture of 
"The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ce- 
ramics and hig^ thought. She had to ship her treuures, but all* 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which aha lavished 
yellow end deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on atiS ultramarine tissue, which she bung as ft pand 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire rcWet 
and gold liands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacrnl family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which waa a. squ^t 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Eennicott decidnl against a fireplace. "W^tt have a new hoiua 
in a couple of years, onyicoy." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennioott hinted, ahe'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown culie of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shopping ; it lost tta 
mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I waa 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must s*y 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot ttetter than that 

bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around ■ Well, it'a 

worth all It cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine! Looks 
swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the 
good work comingT I hear the house is getting to be real claasj." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good 
Influence, She had so painfully reared three sons to be Chris- 
tian gentlemen that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, 
one a professor of Qreek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart, a boy of 
fourteen who waa still at home, the most brazen member of the 
touKheBt gang in Boytown. 

Mrs. Bogart was not the acid type of Good Influence. She was 
the soft, damp, fat, sighing, indigestive, clinging, melancholy, 
depressingly hopeful kind. There are in every large chicken-yard 
a number of old and indignant hens who resemble Mrs. Bogart, 
and when they are served at Sunday noon dinner, aa fricaioaed 
chicken with thick dumplings, th^ Keep up the reaemblance. 

Solid — 509 words. 
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EIOHT POINT HODBRN NO. 19 

r tiie fint dnbioiM Norember raow had filtered down, 
J with white the bare cloda in the plowed fields, when the 
firet utull flre had been started in the furnace, which Ja the 
ahrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the houae 
her own. She dtamiaeed the parlor furniture — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldj brocade chairs, the picture of 
"The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department atorea and smalt TenUi Street ehopa devoted to ce- 
ramics and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition t>etweeD front parlor and 
back parior, thrown it into a long room on which she laTiahed 
yellow and deep blue; a Japanese ohi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on atiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She bid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which was a »quat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Eennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a tieto hou*« 
•'» a couple of years, anyicay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, she'd 
better leave till he "made a fen-strike." 

The brown cube of a, house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be In motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; It lost it* 
mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Eennicott's "Well, by golly> I waa 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must lay 
this divan, or whatever you call it, ti a lot better than that 

humpy old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's 

worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an Interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Finel Looks 
swell I" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the 
good work comlngi I hear the house is getting to he real claasy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Hrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good 
Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons t4> be Chris- 
tian gentlemen that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, 
one a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart, a boy of 
fourteen who was still at home, the most brazen member of the 
toughest gang in Boytowa. 

Mrs. Bogart was not the acid type of Good Influence. She was 



One point leaded — 461 wordf. 
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NINE POINT UODERN NO. 13 

WHEN the first dubious November anow had filtered 
d<nm, afaadiog with wtut« tbe bare doda in tlie plowed fietdi, 
when the first small fire had been etarted in tbe furnace^ 
which is the shrine of a Qopber Prairie bt»ne, Carol began 
to make tbe bouse her own. She dismissed tbe parlor fumi> 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, tbe moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The I>octor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and small 
Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high thou^t. 
She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in ber arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room <m which aha 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, i^ich she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Qopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
hoTue in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott fainted, 
she'd better leave till be "made a ten-strike." 

Tbe brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; 
it lost its mildewed repression. 

Tbe supreme verdict was Eennicott's "^ell, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and wbrai I ]o6k 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in tfae refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swell I" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Baymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
daily, "How's the good work coming! I hear the house is 
getting to be real classy." 

Even llrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Oood Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons to 
be Christian gentlemen that one of them had become an 

Scdid— 418 wordi. 
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NINE POINT UOBEBN NO. 18 

WHEN the fint dubious November snow had filtered 
down, »h*iling with white the ban cloda in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace 
which is the sbrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol begaii 
to make the houee her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and small 
Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high thought 
She had to ship her treaaurea, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

CarpeDt«rs had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on whi(ji she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with piUows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
equare cabinet on which was a squat bine jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
hovMe in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The reat, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shopping; 
it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Wdl, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Finel Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydodt and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated 
daily, '^ow's the good work comingi I hear the house is 
getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

One point leaded— 376 words. 
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NINE POINT MODERN NO. IS 

WHEN the first dubious NoTembw snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fielda, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol bc^an 
to make the house her own. She dismiaaed the parlor furni- 
ture — the pilden oak table with brass knobs, the mold; 
brocade chairs, itte picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Uinneapolia, to scamper through department stores and small 
Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high thought 
Bhe had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring thean 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
larished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stifi ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Oopher 
Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "IPeTt have a n«w 
house in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed ber back from shopping; 
it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicotfs "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I loirfc 
around Well, it's worfli all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 

Two point leaded — 348 words. 
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NINE POINT MODERN NO. 13 
WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, '^t'W'^'ne with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, 
when the first small fire had been started in the furnace, 
which 18 the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began 
to make the house her own. She diamisaed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chain, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to 
Minneapolis, to scamper through department stores and small 
Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics and high thought 
She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she 
hung as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows 
of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher 
Praine, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono* 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with a 
square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 



Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
houte in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Eennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; 
it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Eennicotfs "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
most say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 

Pour point leaded— aSg words. 

[171] 



TEJf POINT MODEBN NO. 13 

WHEN the fint dnbious November snow had filtered 
down, ahading with white the bare cloda in the plowed 
fields, when the first Bmall fire had been started in the fur- 
nace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the hooae her own. She dismiased the 
parlor furniture — the golden oak table with braaa knt^a, 
the moldy brocade chaira, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper throng department 
■tores and small Tenth Street shops devot^ to ceramics 
and high thought She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring theu back in her arms. 

Carpeatera had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lafished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tiasue, which 
she hung as a panel flgainst the maize wall ; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, 
in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced ita 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar 
between yellow candles. 

Eennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U have a 
new house tn a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-atrike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back frcxa 
shc^ping; it lost its mildewed represaion. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, hy golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't he so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that humpy old sofa we had, and when I lotriE 
around Well, i^s worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually aas^ 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine I Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Raymie Wutherapoon at the Bon Ton, re- 
peated daily, "How's the good work coming? I hear the 
iiouEe is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Solid — 376 word*. 
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TEN POINT MODEBN NO. 13 

WHEN the first dubious NoTember snow had filtered 
dOTn, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the fur- 
nace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dismissed the 
parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobe, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through department 
stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, 
ia Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the diniug-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar 
between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back fr<Hn 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Xennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, if s worth all it coat, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine 1 Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 

One point leaded — 348 words. 

[■73] 



TEN POINT MODERN NO. 13 

WHEN the first dubious November snow bad filtered 
down, ihadiDg with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the fur- 
nace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dismissed the 
parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through department 
stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi widi an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, 
in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was & squat blue jar 
between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mUdewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
waa afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, ie a tot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, ifs worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refanushing. 

Two point leaded — 320 words. 
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TEN POINT MODERN NO. 13 

WHEN the flret dubious November bdot had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the fur- 
nace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dismissed the 
parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through department 
stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front par- 
lor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which 
she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff nltramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a panel against the maize wall ; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, 
in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar 
between yellow candles. 

Eenuicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a cauple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennieott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 

Four point leaded — 965 words. 
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TEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the first dubioiui November snow had ftltered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, whea the first small fire had been started in the 
fnmace, which is the shrine of a Qopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. 6he dismissed 
tJie parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the mold; brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in ber 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn oot the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intrieac.y of gold thread on stifF ultramarine 
tisBae, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall ; a conch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred famil; phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a nqnare 
cabinet on wliich was a squat bine jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have a 
new houte in a couple of jfcara, anyiooy." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new jnnk wouldn't he so comfortably 
but I must saj this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
I look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Ev^ry one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 
assist crossed the lawa to peer through the wiudows 
and exclaim, "Fine! I^ooks swell!" Dave Dyer at the 
drug store, Harry Haydock and Baymie Wutherspoon 
at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good work 

Solid — 363 words. 
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TEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the flret dubious November snow bad filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. Bhe dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "Tbe 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops deroted 
to ceramics end high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in ber 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out tbe partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Qopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She bid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand witfi a sqaare 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar t)etween yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. ^'W&ll have a 
nevi house in a couple of years, anyvxiy." 

She decorated only one room. Tbe rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a bouse stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed ber back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid tbe new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
I look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the reinniish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 

One point leaded — 337 words. 
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TEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
dowD, shading with white the bare clods Id the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knoba, the moldy brocade chairs, the pictare of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She bad to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Eennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new Tuniae in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, K^inicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be bo comfortably 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bampy old sofa we bad, and when 

Two point leaded — 398 words. 
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TEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the first dubione November snow bad filtered 
down, shading with vhite the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire bad been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the honse her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep bine; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff nltramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall ; a conch, with pillows of sapphire velvet end gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in thu 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well Itave a 
new house in a couple of years, anyicay." 

She decorated only one room, Tbe rest, Eennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 

Four point leaded — 350 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the first dabiooB Novoiiber anow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the fnrnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to mahe the 
bonse ber own. She dismissed the parlor famitare 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops deroted 
to ceramics and high thoaght. She bad to ship her 
treasures, bnt she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters bad torn ont the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep bine; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff altramarine tissne, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a conch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sa- 
cred family phont^raph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a sqnare cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace, "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyvcay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten* 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; 
it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back 
from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 
comfortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever 
you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old strfa 
we had, and when I look around Well, it's 

Solid — 303 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the first dubions November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the farnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol b^an to mahe the 
honse her own. She dismissed the parlor famitnre 
— the golden oak table with brass tnobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the pictore of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper throngh depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thoagbt. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn oat the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room oh which she lavished yellow and deep bine; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff Dltramarine tissae, which she hang as a panel 
against the maize wall; a conch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seoned flippant. She hid the sa- 
cred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a sqnare cabinet on which 
was a sqaat bine jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new houae in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till be "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cabe of a house stirred and awakened ; 
it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back 
from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 

One point leaded — 373 words. 

[r8i] 



ELEVEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the first dobions November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had bera 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Qopber Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
honse her own. Bhe dismissed the parior fornitare 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper throngh depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters bad torn oat the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she bang as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sa- 
cred family phonc^rapb in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a sqoat bine jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, ant/way." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kaini- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; 
it seemed to be in motion; it wdcomed her back 

Two point leaded — 950 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT MODERN NO. 1 

WHEN the first dubiouB November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the fnrnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie h<Hne, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor tumiture 
— the golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy 
brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavisbed yellow and deep blue; 
a'Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sa- 
cred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. ''We'll 
have a new house i» a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
Four point leaded — asi words. 
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ELEVEN POINT MODERN NO. 9 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knol^, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor," She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them hack in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Qopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortaWe, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is 
a lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
I look around Well, it's worth all it coat, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 
assist crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and 

Solid — 337 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT MODEEN NO. 9 

WHEN the first dubious November snow bad filtered 
down, shading with white the bare cloda in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol btgaa to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, tbe moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and hack parlor, thrown it info a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Oopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplaca "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strika" 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed r^reaaion. 

The supreme verdict was KennJcott's "Well, by goily, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortaUe, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is 
a lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
1 look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

One point leaded — 309 words. 

[iSsl 



ELEVEN POINT MODERN NO. 9 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oat table with brass 
knobs, the moldj brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor," She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street ahops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
rocnn, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a sqnat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplaca "We'U have a 
new house in a couple of years, onyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortaUe, 

Two point leaded — 374 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT MODEEN NO. 9 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading ivith white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which ia the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor," She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She bad to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her 
arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown It Into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff idtramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bauds; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph In the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The r«st, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 

Four point leaded — 340 words. 
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SCOTCH ROMAN 



EIGHT POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubloiu NoTcmber snow Iiad filtered down, 
shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when the 
first small fire had been started In the furnace, which is the shrine 
of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to malie the bouse her 
own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden oak table 
with brass knobs, the moldf brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and hl^ thought. She had to ship her treasures, but slie wanted 
to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown It into a long room on wiiidi she lavished 
fellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, whidi she hung as a panel 
against the main wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on whkh was & squat 
blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kranicott decided against a fireplace. "W^H kavt a nno ftow« 
in a eovpU of yaori, anyimy." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennlcott hinted, tbe'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

"Die brown cube of a bouse stirred and awakened; It seemed to 
be in motion; it welcomed her hack from shopping; it lost its 
mildewed repression. 

Ilie supreme verdict was Kcnnlcott's "^'ell, hy golly, I was 
afraid the new Junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must say 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy 

old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's worth oU 

It cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Pinel Looks 
swell r' Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymle Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated d^y, "How's the 
good work coming? I hear the house is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mn. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart Uved across the all^ from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good 
Influence. She had so painfully reared three eons to be Christian 
goitlemen that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, one 
a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart, a tx^ of four- 
teen who was still at home, the most brazen member of the 
toughest gang In Boytown. 

Mrs. Bogart was not the acid type of Good Influence. She was 
the soft, damp, fat, sighing, indigestive, clinging, roelnncholy, de- 
pressingly hopeful kind. "liiere are In every large chicken-yard a 
number of old and indignant hens who resemble Mrs, Bogart, and 
when they are served at Sunday noon dinner, as fiicasseed chicken 
with thick dumplings, ttiey keep up the resemblance. 

Solid — 509 words. 
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EIGHT POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the flrat dubious November snow had Altered down, 
shading with irtiite the bue clods in the plowed fields, when the 
first small fire had been started in the furnace, which is the shrine 
of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the house her 
own. She dismissed the parlor furniture— the golden oak table 
mth brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through depart- 
ment stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she wanted 
to bring them back In her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor and 
back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she lavished 
yeUow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an Intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph In the dbiing-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which was « squat 
bine jar between yellow candles. 

Kcnnicott decided against « tlreplace. "WtfU Aac« a n«w hows* 
In a covpU of ytart, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kcnnicott hinted, she'd 
better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

Tie brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed to 
be In motion; It welcomed her back from shopping; It lost Its 
mildewed repression. 

lie supreme verdict was Kennicott's "^ell, by golly, I was 
afraid the new Junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must say 
this divan, or whatever yon call It, Is a lot better than that bumpy 

old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, It's worth all 

It cost, I guess." 

Every one In town took an interest In the refnmlshing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually asdst crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Pinet Looks 
swell r Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Baymle Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, repealed dally, "How's the 
good work coming? I hear the house Is getting to be real class]'.'* 

EvCT Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good 
Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons to be Christian 
gentlemen that one of them had become an Omaha bartender, one 
a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart, a boy of four- 
teen who was still at home, the most brazen member of the 
toughest gang In Boytown. 

Mrs. Bogart was not the acid type of Good Influence. She was 

One point leaded — 461 words. 
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TEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious Norember bdow bad filtered 
down, sboding witb white tbe bare clodi in. the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed tiie 
[larlor furniture — ^the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Klinneapolis, to scamper through department 
stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, but ahe 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissne, 
which she hung as a panel against the maise wall; a couch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat bine 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have a 
new houte in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by goUy, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, bnt 
I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot 
better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed ^le lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine ! Looks swell !" Dave Dyer at the drug store, 
Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, 
repeated daily, "How's the good work coming? I hear the 
house is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Solid — 376 words, 
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TEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dnbiooa NorembeF snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the honse her own. She dismissed the 
parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through department 
stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, 
which she hung as a panel against the maise wall ; a couch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
Its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new koute in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
■eemed k> be in motion; it welcomed her hack from shop- 
ping; it lost ita mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but 
I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot 
better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through tlie windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drag store^ 

One point leaded — 347 words. 
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TEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dabioua Norember mow had filtered 
domi, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed the 
parlor furniture — ^the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through department 
stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
aud high thought She had to ship her treasures, hut she 
wanted to briug them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep bine; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stifT ultramarine tissue, 
which she hnng as a paoel against the maiae wall ; a couch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
its stand with a square cabinet on which was a sqnat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have a 
fUM houte in a couple of yean, anywag." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenntcott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her bock from shop* 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but 
I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot 
better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 

Two point leaded — 319 words. 
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TEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow bad filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed the 
parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through department 
■tores and small Tenth Street shops devoted to ceramics 
and high thought She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tisane, 
which she bung as a panel against the maise wall; a conch 
with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced 
Its stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Kennlcott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
ntw hotue in a couple of yean, anyvay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ecnnicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it wekomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The snpreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 

Four point leaded — 265 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We*U have a 
new house in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike.*' 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 

I look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I 

guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
Solid — 319 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow bad filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
hands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 

One point leaded — 398 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie homei 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar, between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W«'H hove a 
new houie m a couple of yeavB, anyway" 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 

Two point leaded — 364 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
dowD, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor.'* She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship 
her treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in 
her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stifle ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flip- 
pant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the 
dining-room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new hoiue in a couple of years, anj/xeay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

Four point leaded — 230 words. 
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TWELVE POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie hcnne, Carol began to make 
the bouse her own. She dismissed the parlor 
furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and hi^ 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition betwe^i 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch wit£ 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in tiie dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cab- 
inet on which was a squat blue jar between yel- 
low candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened ; it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed re- 
pression. 

Solid — 356 words. 
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TWELVE POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowerl fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor 
furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cab- 
inet on which was a squat blue jar between yel- 
low candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 

One point leaded — 339 words. 
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TWELVE POINT SCOTCH 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gk)pher Prairie htmie, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor 
furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to' Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hui^ 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cab- 
inet on which was a squat blue jar between yel- 
low candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only (me room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 

Two point leaded — 339 words. 
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TWELVE POINT SCOTCH 
WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor 
furniture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gropher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
rocnn, and replaced its stand with a square cab- 
inet on which was a squat blue jar between yel- 
low candles. 

Four point leaded — 197 words. 
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DEVINNE 

DEVINNE WITH ANTIQUE NO. 3 



NINE POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the flnt dubioos November buow had filtered down, 
Bhading with wbit« the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first Bmall fire bad beea started in the furnace, which is 
the sbrine of a Gopber Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
bouse her owd. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden 
oak table with brass knobs, the moldj brocade chairs, the pic- 
ture of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenteis had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she bung as a 
panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dini^ 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a B^nat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a new 
house in a couple of years, anyuiay." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennioott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Eennicott's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must say 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

bnmpy old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's 

worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
earpenteiB and painters who did not actually assist crowed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine I Looks 
swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wntherspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's 
the good work coming T I bear the house is getting to be real 
classy," 

Even Mrs Bogart 

Mrs. Bogart Uved across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Good 
Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons to be Chris- 
tian gentlemen that one of them had become an Omaha bar- 
tender, one a professor of Greek, and one, Cyrus N. Bogart, 
a boy of fourteen who was still at home, the most brazen 

Solid — 443 words. 
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NINE POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the flrst dnbiouB Kovember snow had filtered dowiir 
shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first Bmall fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the ehrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden 
oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the pic- 
tuire of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted t« ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring tbem back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she bung as a 
panel against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Qopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a mto 
Aotue tn a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till be "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seenied 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must say 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

bumpy old sofa we bad, and when I look around Well, it's 

vorUi all it cost, I gaees." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. The 
carpenters and paintera who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Finel Looks 
swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Raymie Wnthetspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's 
the good work coming T I hear the house is getting to be real 
classy." 

Even Mrs Bogart 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
house. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a Qood 

One point leaded — 399 words. 
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NINE POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the flnt dubioiu Norember anow had filtered down, 
shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first small fire bad been started in the furnace, which i> 
the shrine of a Qopber Prairie borne, Carol began to make the 
honse her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden 
oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade ebaiia, the pie- 
ture of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wonted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters bad torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an intrieacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hnng aa a 
panel against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Qopher Prairie, seemed 
fiippant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennieott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a ««w 
hotue in a couple of jfean, amyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennieott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it seemed 
to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Eennicott's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I most say 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's 

worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the ref amishing. The 
carpenters and painters who did not actually assist crossed the 
lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, "Fine I Looks 
swell!" Dave Dyer st the drug store, Harry Haydock and 
Ka>-mie Wutberspoon at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's 
the good work coming? I bear the house is getting to be real 

Two point leaded — 37a words. 
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NIKE POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN tbfl flrat dubions November snow had filtered dovn, 
shading with white the bare clods in the plowed fields, when 
the first small fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
honse her own. She dismissed the parlor furniture — the golden 
oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the pic- 
ture of "The Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
throngh department stores and small Tenth Street shops de- 
voted to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, hut she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown 4t^nto a long room on which she 
lavished yellow and deep hlue^s Japanese obi with an intricacy 
of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she bung as a 
panel against the maize wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed 
flippant. She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "W^U have a tMW 
hou^e in a couple of ytarg, anyvay." 

She decorated only one room. The reat, Kennicott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it seemed 
to be in motion; it welcomed her back from shopping; it lost 
its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Eennicott's "Well, by golly, I was 
afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I must ssy 
this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot better than that 

humpy old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, it's 

worth all It cost, I guess." 

Four point leaded — 309 wprdB. 
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TEN POINT DEVINNB 

WHEN the flrst dubious November snow had filt««d 
down, ahading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first sm£ill fire had been started in the 
furnace, which ia the shrine of a Qopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the Iiouse her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of *'The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hang as a panel against the maize wall; 
a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, aTiyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afrud the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot 
better than that bumpy old sofa we bad, and when I look 
around "Well, it 's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and ex- 
claim, "Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug 
store, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon at the 
Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good work comingt 
I hear the house is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart 

Solid — ^376 words. 
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TEN POINT DBVINNB 

WHEN the flrat dabious November snow had filtered 
down, Bhading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
fomace, which is the ahrine of a Qopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She bad to ship her treas- 
nree, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters bad torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the muze wall ; 
a conch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway.'* 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she 'd better leave till he " made a ten-strike. " 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afrud the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a lot 
better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnishing. 
The carpentera and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and ex- 
claim, "Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug 

One point leaded — 346 words. 
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TEN POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the firat dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of 8 Gopher Prwrie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her treas. 
ures, bat she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she bung as a panel against the maize wall; 
a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion : it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afrud the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever yon call it, is a lot 
better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refomiBhing. 

Two point leaded — 319 words. 
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TEN POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had bees started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prwrie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thouj^t. She had to ship her treas- 
ures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tisBoe, which she hung as a panel against the maize wall ; 
a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands ; 
chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a aquare cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Eennieott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from shop- 
ping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott 's "Well, by golly. 

Four point leaded — 364 worda, 
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EIiEVEN POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered dow% shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, wheu the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor fumi- 
tnre — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to acamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on whidi 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened ; it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed re- 
pression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott *s ' 'Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 
comfortable, but I must say this divan, or what- 
ever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old 

Solid — 393 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the fiist dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to Bcamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; 
a Japanese obi with an intricai^ of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands ; diairs whidi, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed re- 
pression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott 's "Well, by 

One point leaded — 363 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the first dubious November anow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the famace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor fnmi- 
tnre — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U 
have a new hoitse in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
nicott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened ; it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her 

Two point leaded — 348 words. 
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ELEVEN POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the first dnbioas November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine of 
a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doc- 
tor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long 
room on which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; 
a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold thread on 
stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung as a panel 
against the maize wall; a couch with pillows of 
sapphire velvet and gold bands ; diairs which, in 
Qopber Prairie, seemed fiippant. She hid the 
sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, and 
replaced its stand with a square cabinet on which 
was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Ken- 
Four point leaded — aai words. 
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TWELVE POINT DEVINNB 

WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — ^the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor.'* She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavidied 
yeUow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a couch with piUows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. 
"We'll have a new house in a couple of years, 
anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, 
Kennicott hinted, she'd better leave till he 
"made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and 

Solid — 338 words. 
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TWELVE POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN liie first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own- She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — ^the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square 
cabinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. 
"We'll have a -new house in a couple of years, 
anyway/' 

She decorated only one room. The rest, 

One point leaded — aao words. 
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TWELVE POINT DEVINNE 

WHEN the firat dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor fumitiire — the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on stifE ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wallj a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square 
caljinet on which was a squat blue jar between 
yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. 
"We'll have a new hoiise in a couple of years, 

Two point leaded — aia words. 
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TWELVE POINT DEVINNE 
WHEN the first dubious November snow 
had filtered down, shading with white the bare 
clods in the plowed fields, when the first small 
fire had been started in the furnace, which is 
the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol 
began to make the house' her own. She dis- 
missed the parlor furniture — ^the golden oak 
table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." She 
went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She 
had to ship her treasures, but she wanted to 
bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition be- 
tween front parlor and back parlor, thrown 
it into a long room on which she lavished 
yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese obi with an 
intricacy of gold thread on atifE ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire 
velvet and gold bands ; chairs which, in 
Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square 

Pour point leaded — 186 words. 
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TEN POINT DEVINNB WITH ANTIQUE NO. 3 

WHEN the first dnbiooB November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
fornace, which is the shrine of a Qopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor. ' ' She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
throngh department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread ou stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, 
seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a aquat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Eennicott decided against a fireplace. "Wall have 
a new house in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Eennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten>atrike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I must say this divsn, or whatever you 
call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, 

and when I look around Well, it's worth all it 

cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 
assist crossed the lawn to peer through the windows 
and exclaim, "Fine! Looks swelll" Dave Dyer at 
the drug store, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wuther- 

Solid — 35a words. 
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TEN POINT DEVINNE WITH ANTIQUE NO. 3 

WHEN the first dubious November snow Iiad filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she bung as a panel against the 
maize wall ; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chaira which, in Qopher Prairie, 
seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have 
a new home in a conple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I most say this divan, or whatever you 
call it, is a lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, 

and when I look around Well, it's worth all it 

cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refumiah- 

One point leaded — 319 words. 
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TEN POINT DEVINNE WITH ANTIQUE NO. 3 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shadingr with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine ot a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship ber treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands ; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, 
seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well have 
a n«w house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave tiU he "made a ten-atrike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott 'a ' ' Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so com- 
fortable, but I must say this divan, or whatever you 
call it, is a lot better than that bnmpy old sofa we had. 

Two point leaded — 996 words. 
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TEN POINT DBVINNE WITH ANTIQUE NO. 3 

WHEN the first dubious November snow lutd filtered 
down, sbadiug with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire bad been started in the 
furnace, which is the ahrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor. ' ' She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth Street 
shops devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue ; a Japanese 
obi with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultra- 
marine tissue, which she hung as a panel against the 
maize wall; a conch with pillows of sapphire velvet 
and gold bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, 
seemed flippant. She hid the sacred family phono- 
graph in the dining-room, and replaced its stand with 
a square cabinet on which was a squat blue jar be- 
tween yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "Well liaTS 
a new hooie in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened ; it 
seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her back from 

Pour point leaded — 350 words. 
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ELEVEN PT. DEVINNE WITH ANTIQUE No. 3 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first email fire bad 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine 
of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor for- 
niture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasares, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff nltramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a conch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the. sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet 
on which was a squat bine jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a conple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed repres- 
sion. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, 
by golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be 
so con^ortable, but I must say this divan, or 

Solid — 381 words. 
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ELEVEN PT. DEVINNE WITH ANTIQUE No. 3 

WHEN the first dnbioas November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine 
of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the bouse her own. She dismissed the parlor fur- 
niture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
throngh department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasares, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back pfurlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a coach with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet 
on which was a sqnat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed repres- 
sion. 

One point leaded — 356 words. 
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ELEVEN PT. DEVINNE WITH ANTIQUE No. 3 

WHEN the first dubious November enow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine 
of a Qopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fur- 
niture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Qopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet 
on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a conple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a 
ten-strike.'* 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 

Two point leaded — 239 words. 
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ELEVEN PT. DEVINNE WITH ANTIQUE No. 3 
WHEN the first dubious November snow had 
filtered down, shading with white the bare clods 
in the plowed fields, when the first small fire had 
been started in the furnace, which is the shrine 
of a Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fur- 
niture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, 
the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper 
through department stores and small Tenth 
Street shops devoted to ceramics and high 
thought. She had to ship her treasures, but she 
wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She 
hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet 
on which was a squat blue jar between yellow 
candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

Four point leaded — 313 words. 
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CENTURY EXPANDED 



NINE POINT CENTURY EXPANDED 

^HEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the ehrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
luiobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
witii an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
I look around Well, it's worth all it coat, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 
assist crossed the lawn to peer through the windows 
and exclaim, "Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the 
drug store, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon 
at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good work 
coming? I hear the house is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

Mrs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of 
Carol's house. She was a widow, and a Prominent 
Baptist, and a Good Influence. She had so painfuUy 
reared three sons to be Christian gentlemen that one 
of them had become an Omaha bartender, one a pro- 

Sotid — 433 words. 
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NINE POINT CENTURY EXPANDED 

JVHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fieUs, when the first email fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the bouse her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobe, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolie, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Cari>entera had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stifT ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll have a 
new houae in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till be "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
I look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actually 
assist crossed the lawn to peer through the windows 
and exclaim, "Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the 
drug store, Harry Haydock and Raymie Wutherspoon 
at the Bon Ton, repeated daily, "How's the good work 
coming? I hear the houae is getting to be real classy." 

Even Mrs. Bogart. 

One point leaded — 376 words. 



NINE POINT CENTURY EXPANDED 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
dovn, shading with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol besnn to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to UianeapoUs, to scamper through 
department stores and smaU Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and high thought She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she hung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U have a 
new house in a couple of years, anyvmy." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Eennicotf s "Well, by goUy, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I must say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 
lot better than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when 
I look around Well, it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the refurnish- 
ing. The carpenters and painters who did not actaally 
assist crossed the lawn to peer through the windows 
and exclaim, "JPine! Looks swell 1" Dave Dyer at the 

Two point leaded — 345 words. 
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NINE POINT CENTURY EXPANDED 

.WHEN the first dubious November snow had filtered 
down, shadinir with white the bare clods in the plowed 
fields, when the first small fire had been started in the 
furnace, which is the shrine of a Gopher Prairie home, 
Carol began to make the house her own. She dismissed 
the parlor furniture — the golden oak table with brass 
knobs, the moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The 
Doctor." She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through 
department stores and small Tenth Street shops devoted 
to ceramics and hi^ thought. She had to ship her 
treasures, but she wanted to bring them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front 
parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on 
which she lavished yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi 
with an intricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine 
tissue, which she bung as a panel against the maize 
wall; a couch with pillows of sapphire velvet and gold 
bands; chairs which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. 
She hid the sacred family phonograph in the dining- 
room, and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U have a 
new kouae in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennicott 
hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Eennicott's "Well, by golly, 
I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so comfortable, 
but I muat say this divan, or whatever you call it, is a 

Four point leaded — 387 words. 
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TEN POINT CENTURY EXPANDED 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened ; it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her 
back from shopping ; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 
comfortable, but I must say this divan, or what- 
ever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy 

old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, 

it's worth all it cost, I guess." 

Every one in town took an interest in the re- 
furnishing. The carpenters and painters who did 
not actually assist crossed the lawn to peer through 

Solid— 334 words. 
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TEN POINT CENTURY EXPANDED 

WHEN the first dubious November enow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and smalt Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn Qut the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed fiippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'll 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened ; it seemed to be in motion ; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 
comfortable, but I must say this divan, or what- 
ever you call it, is a lot better than that bumpy 
old sofa we had, and when I look around Well, 

One point leaded — ^303 words. 
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TEN POI^fT CENTURY EXPANDED 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — ^the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tentii Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

The brown cube of a house stirred and awak- 
ened; it seemed to be in motion; it welcomed her 
back from shopping; it lost its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by 
golly, I was afraid the new junk wouldn't be so 

Two point leaded — 373 words. 
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TEN POINT CENTURY EXPANDED 

WHEN the first dubious November snow had fil- 
tered down, shading with white the bare clods in 
the plowed fields, when the first small fire had been 
started in the furnace, which is the shrine of a 
Gopher Prairie home, Carol began to make the 
house her own. She dismissed the parlor furni- 
ture — ^the golden oak table with brass knobs, the 
moldy brocade chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." 
She went to Minneapolis, to scamper through de- 
partment stores and small Tenth Street shops 
devoted to ceramics and high thought. She had 
to ship her treasures, but she wanted to bring them 
back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between 
front parlor and back parlor, thrown it into a 
long room on which she lavished yellow and deep 
blue; a Japanese obi with an intricacy of gold 
thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which she hung 
as a panel against the maize wall; a couch with 
pillows of sapphire velvet and gold bands; chairs 
which, in Gopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid 
the sacred family phonograph in the dining-room, 
and replaced its stand with a square cabinet on 
which was a squat blue jar between yellow candles. 

Kennicott decided against a fireplace. "We'U 
have a new house in a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kenni- 
cott hinted, she'd better leave till he "made a ten- 
strike." 

Four point leaded — 230 words. 
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SETEH POmT DOBXO 

WHEN the flr«t dsMou MoTembar snow bad Uterad 
dowa, -fc-J«— J with white the bkre «loda la the pl«w«d 
■•Ide, whem the Snt amaU dra had heea started la the 
foraaee, irhleh la the ahrtae «f m. Gopher Pr>lri* haaae, 
0«rol besaa to aiaha the hease he* vwa. She illeMleeeil 
the parlor Aualtare— the (oldea oak table with hraea 
haobBf the ^oUt broeade ehalra, the pletare of "The 
Doetor." She weat to Mlaaeapelle, to aea^par threash 
dopart^eat aterea aad e^Mll Teath Street ahope devoted 
to eeraadee aad hlfh thoacht. She had to ahlp her 
treaaarea, bat ahe waated to brla( theai baek la her 

Oarpeatera had tora oat the partltloa betweea treat 
parlor aad back parlor, throwa It late a loac roo^ am 
which ahe lavlahed rellaw aad deep blaei a Jtapaaeae 
obl with aa latrleaer of (old thread oa stlS altrawarlaa 
tlaaae, wUok ahe baas aa a paael a^alast the Kalse 
wall) a ooaeh with pUlowa of sapphire Telvet aad cold 
baadai ohalrs which, ia Gopher Prairie, eoemad Uppaat. 
•he hid the aaored faaOly phoaosraph la the d ia iag- 
rooB, aad replaced Its ataad with a aqaare eaUaet oa 
which waa a a^aat blsc Jar betveea tcUow oaadlea. 

Keaaicott decided asaiaat a flreplaee. "Well have a 
mow hoasa la a coaplo of years, aai^ay.** 

■he decorated oalr oao room. The reat, Keaaleatt 
hlatcd, aha'd batter laaTc tiU ha "aada a taa-strlha." 

The browa oabe of a haaaa stirred amd awakomodt It 
aeemed to be la miotlaai It iraleoaied her baak fro^ 
■hopplasi it loat Ita mildewed repraaaiaa. 

The anpreaie verdict was Keaaiaott's "Well, hj ttiUj, 
I waa afraid the aew Jaak woaldat be so eomfortablo, 
bat I ^aat aay tUa diraa, or whataror yea call it, is a 
lot better thaa that bampy old sofa we had, aad ^hea X 
looh aroaad Well, It's worth aU It coat, I caeas." 

Every oae la towa took aa latereat la the refavalah- 
las. The oarpeatars aad palaters who did aot aataally 
assist orosaed the lawa to peer throash the wiadowa 
aad Mclaia^ "Fiael Iiooha awelll" DaTC Dyer at the 
droc atore, Harry Haydock aad Baya^e Watherspeea at 
the Bob Tea, repeated dally, "How'a the (oad work e«a»- 
laEl I hear the hoaae la cattlas to be real clasay." 

Erea Mrs. Bosart. 

Mrs. Bo^art llrad aoroas the alley froai the rear of 
Carol's hoaae. Ike waa a widow, aad a Promlaeat Bap- 
tlat, aad a Oood Inflaeaoe. She had so palafally roared 
three aoaa to be Ohrtatlaa teatleaiea that aae of UtHt 
had become aa Oakaka baxteader, eae a prafesaor of 
Greek, aad oae, Oyras IT. BoKart, a boy of foartaea irha 
iraa atlll at home, the nuist brasea member of the toack- 
est KaaK ia Boytoira. 

Hra. Bocart waa aot the add type of Good ladaeace. 
She iraa the soft, dantp. fat, ilKhlaB, ladlKoatlTa, olla(- 
las, Biclaacholy, depreaalagly kopefnl klad. Tkere are 
ia BTcry larce ekickea-yard a an^ber af eld aad ladlK- 
aaat keaa irk a rcseaiUe Mra. Be(art, aad irhea they 
are aerred at Saaday aooa dlaaor, as ^loassead oklckea 

Solid — 501 words. 
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WHEH tkm flrrt daMoas HoTsmlMr bbow K»d Ut«i«d 
daws, -fc— »»n wltk wUta tka bare ol«d« Ut the plowed 
ftelda, wkea the flnt iHaU be lutd been started In the 
faraaMt, irUoh la the ihrlBa of a Oupher Prairie honM, 
Oarol besan to ^laka the hoase her owa. Ihe dlsialased 
the parlor fnmltnr^-tbe coIdeM oah table with braae 
haobs, the ^oldy broeada ohaire, the pletBT* of "The 
Doetor." 8he west to Mlaaeapolle, to ■eamper thromgh 
dttpartiaent ateree and e^wU Teath Street ehopa devoted 
to eenunlea and hlsh thonsht. She had to ahip her 
toeaaareei bnt ahe want«d to brlns theat back In her 

Carpoaten had torn ont the partition botween front 
parlor and baek parlor, thrown it Into a lone room on 
whloh ehe lavlahed yellow and deep bl«e| a Japanasa 
oU with an Intrloaey of sold thread on atlX altranuwlne 
tlaana, whloh ahe hani aa a panel again at the ^wla« 
aralli a ooaoh with plUowa of aapphlre TelTet and sold 
banda) ohaira whloh. In Gopher Prairie, aaemed flippant, 
■he hid the aaored family phonocraph in the dlnlns- 
room, and replaoed Ita atand with a aqaaro oablnet on 
irhloh wa> a aqnat blae lar between yellow eandlea. 

Kennleott doelded acalnat a flreplaee. "We'll hare a 
new honae In a eonple of yeara, anyway." 

She doeorated only one room. The reat, Kennleott 
hinted, ahe'd better leave till he "made a ten-atriha." 

The brown enbe of a honae atlrred and awakened) it 
■eMned to be In ntotion) It weloo^ad her baek froaa 
ehopplnct it loet ita mtldaired repreaaion. 

nie anpreate Terdlot waa Kennloott'a "Well, by Kolly, 
I waa afraid the new Jonh wonldnt be ao comfortable, 
bnt I maat aay thla divan, or whatever yon eall it, ia a 
lot better than that bnmpy old aof a we had, and when I 
look aronnd^— Well, It'a worth all It ooat, I cneaa," 

Every one In toim tooh an intereat In the refnmlah- 
Ins. The earpentera and palnten who did not aatnally 
aaeiat oroaaed the la^v to peer thran(h the wlndowa 
and ezelalm, "Final Looha awelll" Dave Dyer at tho 
dms etore, Harry Haydoeh and Baymle Wvtherapoon at 
the Bon Ton, repeated dally, "How'a the (ood work eom~ 
inci I hear the honae is gettinK to be real olaaay." 

Even Mra. Bosart. 

Mr*. Bosart lived aoroaa the alley from the rear of 
Carol'a honae. She waa a widow, and a Prominent Bap- 
One point leaded — 396 words. 
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BXQHT FOZHT lOBIO 

WBBH thfl first dublooB Novunber mow httd flltand down, 
■hading wltb white the bu* clods In the plowed fielde, when 
the first small tire bad been started In the fomace, which 
is the Bhiine of a Oophet Prairie home, Carol began to make 
the house her own. She dismissed the parlor fiuniture — the 
golden oak table with brass knobs, the moldy brocade 
chairs, the picture of "The Doctor." Bhe went to IClnne- 
apolis, to scamper through department stores and small 
Tenth Btrset shops deroted to ceramics and Mgb thonght. 
She had to ship her treasures, bat she wanted to bring 
them back In her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavished rellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an In- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tissue, which 
she hung as a pand against the maise wall; a conch wlUi 
pillows of sapphire Telret and gold bands; chairs which, 
In Oopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the aacred 
family phonograph In the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a squat blue 
jar between yellow candles. 

Zennlcott decided against a fireplace. "Well have a 
new house In a couple of years, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennloott hinted, 
she'd better leave Ull he "made a ten-strike." 

The brown cube of a bouse stirred and awakened; it 
seemed to be In motion; It welcomed ber back from 
shopping; It lost Its mildewed repression. 

The supreme verdict was Kennicott's "Well, by golly, I 
was afraid the new Jonk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever you call it, Is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, It's worth all It cost, I guess," 

Every one in town took an Interest In the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually aaalat 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Fine! Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Harry 
Haydock and Baymle Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, re- 
peated daily, "How's the good work coming? I hear the 
house Is getting to be real classy," 

Even Krs. Bogart. 

Krs. Bogart lived across the alley from the rear of Carol's 
bouse. She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Oood Influence. She had so painfully reared three sons 
to be Christian gentlemen that one of them had become 
an Om.BhB bartender, one a professor of Greek, and one, 
Cyrus N. Bogart, a boy of fourteen who was still at home, 
the most brasen member of the toughest gang In Boytown. 

Mn. Bogart was not the add type of Good Influence. 
She was the soft, damp, fat, sighing. Indigestive, clinging, 
nielancholy, depresaingly hopeful kind. There are in every 
large chicken-yard a number of old and Indignant bens 

Solid — 485 words. 
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KiaET FOUTE lOHIC 

WHBH tile tint dubioos NovomtMr snow htA flltaT«d down, 
■hfcdlDg with wblta ttaa ban clod* in the plowed fleldi, when 
the first amall fire had been etarted In the fnmace, which 
la ttie ehrlne of a Oopher Prairie hoiae, Carol begui to make 
the house her own. She dlemleeed the parlor fumltnre — the 
golden oak table with braaa knoba, the moldy brocade 
chalra, the picture of "The Doctor." She went to Klnne- 
apolie, to scamper through department atorea and email 
Tenth Street shope devoted to ceramics and high thought. 
She had to ehlp her treasoree, but ehe wanted to bring 
them back in her arms. 

Carpenters had torn out the partition between front parlor 
and back parlor, thrown it into a long room on which she 
lavlahed yellow and deep blue; a Japanese obi with an in- 
tricacy of gold thread on stiff ultramarine tisane, which 
she bung as a panel against the maize wall; a conch with 
pillows of aapphlre velvet and gold bands; chairs which, 
in Oopher Prairie, seemed flippant. She hid the sacred 
family phonograph in the dining-room, and replaced its 
stand with a square cabinet on which was a sqnat blue 
jar between yellow eandlea. 

Eennlcott decided agalnat a fireplace. "Well have a 
new house in a couple of yean, anyway." 

She decorated only one room. The rest, Kennlcott hinted, 
she'd better leave till he "made a ten-atrlke." 

The brown cube of a honae itlrred and awakened; it 
seemed to be In motion; it welcomed her back from 
shopping; it lost its mUdewed repression. 

The snpreibe verdict was Kennlcott's "Well, by goUy, I 
was afraid the new Junk wouldn't be so comfortable, but I 
must say this divan, or whatever yon caU It, is a lot better 
than that bumpy old sofa we had, and when I look 
around Well, it's worth all It cost, I guess," 

Bvery one in town took an interest In the refurnishing. 
The carpenters and painters who did not actually assist 
crossed the lawn to peer through the windows and exclaim, 
"Finel Looks swell!" Dave Dyer at the drug store, Barry 
Haydock and Rajrmle Wutherspoon at the Bon Ton, re- 
peated dally, "How's the good work coming? I hear the 
bouse is getting to be real classy." 

Even llrs. Bogart 

One point leaded — 376 words. 
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A BRIEF GUIDE ABOUT PRINTING 
FOR THE USE OF PUBLISHERS 

By Way of Introduction 

|he material presented on the 
following pages will, of course, 
be found to contain nothing 
that is new to the experienced 
publisher. Not every one, how- 
ever, who may be concerned with ordering 
the printing of a book is necessarily experi- 
enced in the procedure : even the most expert 
can look back to the time when he knew 
nothing of the business. Hence our re- 
marks are addressed particularly to those 
whose experience is in the making; and if 
this guide prove indeed to be of real service 
to users of this class, its chief purpose will 
be fulfilled. 

The most practiced printing buyer, never- 
theless, may find a certain reference value 
in these pages. Few people can keep their 
entire stock of knowledge at their finger- 
tips: specific facts and especially figures 
have a habit of escaping the best memories. 
It is hoped, furthermore, that persons of 
all degrees of experience may find this guide 
of practical service as a check-list of the 
things that need attention when printing is 
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ordered. So many matters enter imo the 
production of a book that it is easy to over- 
look a detail here and there. The person 
who draws up the specifications for a book 
or who follows up its execution may well 
find that just to read over the subject-head- 
ings on the following pages will act as a 
mentor in preventing possible omissions or 
in directing him to other matters requiring 
his attention. 

The plan of the guide is quite simple. It 
comprises four sections: Preparing the 
Manuscript, Determining the Specifica- 
tions, Proof-reading, and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms. The section on Specifi- 
cations is further divided into sub-sections 
on Composition, Paper, Presswork and 
Binding. Separate paragraphs throughout 
have bold side-headings for quick reference. 

Of course, there is no pretense to exhaus- 
tiveness in the material offered. A large 
volume might be filled with a discussion of 
the topics included in this little survey. We 
have in fact attempted to be as brief as possi- 
ble, with the idea of presenting as many facts 
with as few explanations of such facts as 
circumstances would permit. With this 
apologia we offer you our guide and trust 
that you will be able to use it to advantage. 
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SECTION I 
PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT 

Accuracy of Cc^y. Have your copy accurate. Go 
over it as carefully as if it were a printer's proof. Don't 
depend on the printer to correct slips and oversi^ts. 
He is within his rights in following ct^y exactly without 
changing any misspellings, wrong capitalizations, errors 
in punctuation and the like. It is cheaper to make cor- 
rections in the manuscript than in the printer's proof. 

Typewrite the Ct^y, on one side of the paper. 

Copy Paper. Keep to one uniform size. Odd-sized 
slips tend to get lost. Letter size, or something approxi- 
mate, is best. Sheets that are too large or too small are 
inconvenient to handle in the composing room. Don't use 
paper with a shiny surface as it is hard on the composi- 
tors' eyes. 

F<^0 Pages — that is, number them. If this isn't 
done, a mix-up Is bound to result when pages are dis- 
tributed to several compositors at once. 

The Number <A. Lines on every page should prefer- 
ably be the same; this makes it easier to estimate the 
space the manuscript will occupy in type. 

]>ave a Margin at the left for corrections and in- 
structions. 

Directions or Remarks which are not part of the 
copy should have a circle drawn around them. 

Use Paste, not pins, to attach any odd-sized ad- 
denda to manuscript sheets ; pins work loose. It is even 
better, though, to have the added matter retyped in its 
place directly on the sheet. 

Don't Roll Manuscript. Keep it flat for conveni- 
ence in handling. 

Never Bind Manuscript in book form. 
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Keep a Carbon Copy. 

Cleanness oi Copy. Don't present manuscript 
scrawled over with numerous additions and alterations. 
It usually costs more for the compositor to puzzle these 
out than it would to re-type the sheet. Avoid inter- 
lineations and other interpolations as much as possiUe; 
where these are necessary, take the utmost pains to write 
clearly. 

System in Correcti<His. Where corrections are nec- 
essary in the manuscript, indicate them by means of the 
same marks which printers use in correcting proofs. 
Your meaning cannot then be questioned. 

Indicate Paragraphs in the copy. 

Quoted Extracts. These should preferably be in- 
dented in the manuscript. Where this would call for 
too much re-writing indicate the extracts by means of 
a colored pencil-line drawn vertically down the entire 
length of the extract. 

Footnotes. Use superior numerals rather than ar- 
bitrary signs to indicate these. Be sure to mark the 
word in the copy to which the note refers. A footnote 
(preceded by the word Note) should preferably be writ- 
ten in parenthesis immediately after the word to which 
it refers. If this method has not been followed in the 
manuscript, make certain that the footnotes have been 
indicated unmistakably. 

Spelling. Spell consistently above all things. It may 
be permissible, in the abstract, to spell a word in various 
ways, but it is not correct to do so in one and the same 
manuscript. If you desire to give the printer a free 
hand with regard to variable spellings, instruct him spe- 
cifically to follow his own office style. 

Punctuation. The printer will follow his own office 
style in regard to nice distinctions in punctuation. If 
you do not want him to do this, but to follow the punctu- 
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ation of the manuscript exactly, give him specific inatnic- 
ticMis covering this pcnnt. 

C^tala and Italic Use the accepted proof-readers' 
mailcs to indicate where you want capitals, small capitals 
or italic used. In regard to the general use of these 
forms of type the printer will be governed by his office 
style. If you do not want any deviations from the manu- 
script give him specific instructions to this effect. 

General Style. The office style of a good printer 
reflects the current taste in all matters typographical and 
it is best to leave all matters relating to typographical 
form largely to the judgment of the printer; in this way 
you have the completest assurance of correct compositioa 



PROOF-READING 

The marks customarily used by printers in making 
corrections on proofs are shown and explained separately 
on pages 258 and 259. On the page following is 
shown a specimen proof as marked by the proof- 
reader, and on the next following page appears a revision 
of the same matter with all the corrections made. These 
four pages should make clear to the uninitiated the en- 
tire matter of proof-marking. 

In correcting proofs it is always best for the author 
or publisher to follow the accepted system. With a little 
practice this system can be easily mastered, and to use 
this method for indicating corrections is to make doubly 
sure that such corrections will be understood and at- 
tended to. 

The general method of correcting is to put a char- 
acteristic marii in the margin on the side near the affected 
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matter, with a correqxxiding marie in the text at the 
place where the alteration is to be made. The mark in 
the margin should be o[^)osite the line containing the 
matter to be altered. If two or more corrections are 
noted beside each other in the same mai^n, they are 
separated by means of an oblique line. 

It is well to bear in mind that author's corrections — 
i.e., changes which do not arise from errors on the 
part of the printer in setting the original manuscript — 
will be charged for as extra composition. If econcMny 
is an object, don't make changes heedlessly; keep them 
as few in number as possible. If the meaning of the 
matter is clear, don't alter the wording for the mere 
sake of using some other form of expres^Mi which 
sounds better at the moment. Don't change the punctua- 
tion unless such a change is necessary to the sense of 
the matter. The style followed may not be exactly like 
your own system, but if there can be no mistake about 
the meaning of the text it is as good as any system of 
punctuaticm can be. 

A single word added to or taken out of a line may 
affect every following line to the end of the paragraph. 
If the paragraph is thereby made a line longer or a line 
shorter, it will affect the page the same way (if the matter 
has already been made up into pages) and the consequent 
addition or subtraction of a line in the case of this page 
will affect every page to the end of the chapter or sec- 
ti(Hi. Hence, wherever a change is made in the text, 
care should be taken that the wording substituted for 
the original copy should fill the same amount of space. 
If this cannot be entirely effected at one and the same 
place in the text, a compensating change can be made 
in the wording of some nearby line or lines. 

Always pay particular attention to the queries marked 
by the printer in the margin. If his query ccmsists merely 
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of a question mark, it means that he questions the mean- 
ing or the applicability of a word or phrase in the manu- 
script but has no suggestion of his own to offer. In 
this case, simply cross out the question mark if the query 
proves groundless, or, if a change is really called for in 
the text, cross out the question mark and make the neces- 
sary alteration. If the printer's query consists of a word 
or phrase followed by a question mark, it means that 
he questions whether the copy should not be changed to 
read accordingly. If his suggestion is accepted, simply 
cross out the question mark; if it is not accepted, cross 
out the entire query. Even where the printer's query 
does not involve a matter of correctness or of fact, it 
should be treated with due consideration. If it was made 
simply because he did not understand the text, it may 
be that others will similarly misunderstand, and a change 
in the wording under the circumstances would be desir- 
able. 

Directions or remarks which are not intended to be 
part of the copy should have circles around them. 

Always verify quotations, extracts, names, titles, dates, 
references to pages in the same work, etc. If the book 
has an index, be particularly careful in checking back 
the page references. 

If you do not desire to see another proof of the same 
matter — that is, if the proof is entirely approved or if 
only a few corrections are noted — mark it "O. K." or 
"O, K. with corrections," adding your fignature and the 
date. If another proof is wanted, mark it "Revise." 

In returning proofs always send back to the printer the 
manuscript or previously corrected proofs which came 
with them. 
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PROOF-READERS' MARKS 
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Mark JH tkt Ttxl MarkintkeSfarifiH 
We print gooey bookt 'i 

We print goojfd books ^ 

We prO good bodn 

r We print good books 
We print good bookH 

We priojpxH] books 

We(fio^^iny books 

We print <aaJ ; booto 

We print gold^ books 
_^e print good books 
We print good books 

Weijint good books 

We I'rint good books 

We print yood books 
We print good books 
We print yood bfildo 
We print |[ood_bd^s 

We print, good books 
We print good books^ 
We print good book^ 
We print good books. 
We print good books 
*^e print good bookjV 
We print good books^ 
Do we print good books^^ 
We print Jonen books 
We print gopd books. 






I 
1 
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Mtoning 

Take out. 

Tjdce out 
close np 

Close np space. 

Move to left. 

Move to right 

Insert letter or word. 

Transpose. 

Let it stand. 

Query to author. 

Make a paragraph here. 

Indent an em. 

Wrong font 

Use lower cai 
Iter). 

Set in italic 

Set in small capitals. 

Set in capitals. 

Set in capiti 
iRiall capitals. 

Set in roman. 

Period. 

Semicolon. 
Comma. 

Quotation marks. 
Exclamation point 
Question mark. 
Apostrophe.. 
One-em dash. 



Mark i'h tht Ttrt Mark in tht Margin Mtammg 

We print good book^ f"- — / Two-em ditK 

We print good book^ /***'/ En duh. 

We print wellAiude /^/ Hyphen. 

books ^ ' 

We printKOod books ^^ Space. 

We print igooffbookt i/Ti^ i^ Make spacing uniform. 

^ print good books X Replace battered letter. 

We print books O-y^' -t** **^;?' Correct the omission 

\ — _ <^ trom copy. 

^ __J y\a^ iy^ 

OVe print good books ' ' , ' Join this to preceding 

n/'*-^^''Y^ ^paragmph. 

WMprint good books /U-cvu '&*<!*' Put this on preceding 
<~—y ^^_^ h'ne. 

We print gooi(booksVuATA^ ^->'%^v^ Put this on the (ollow- 
^•^ ■ Jng line. 

We printed^5''*<«''* f^^^^^""**^ Spell out. 
We print good books/ ^ // Make the type to line 

' vertically. 

We print go od boo ks — Straighten line* or type 

"" /•? **"* *' ■ 

We print e//cciive "jTJl Use logotype, i.e., two 

books '/ '^ ^ or three letters cast on 

one type. 
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A PROOF WITH CORRECTIONS 
INDICATED 



' located their complete printing plant at ^^ / 

R|J^ay, New Jersey in o r dty to have alpnty /oX't-'^. Z-*^ 
of^ight and ^ir. £4L,/£^. 






£^ ABOUT OURSELVES 
The QuJ^ & Bo/den C ompany IQive O. 
mplete printing plant at 



Jlahway isright near New York City — only - - 

(l9!^ilcs distant/^so deliveries can be made '*'^^£^^^ 



^_, iii^ __ ._.. __ 

to tJew York in an hour by its fast motor %A^^ry*^^- 

(^/ f^ truck^ y^*"**' '" ''*'* expanded plant we ^ 

/(lJc^. can give service which it would be d'tificnh Q^"^ 
to render in a big city.\ 
ri^ n Qlere we coiilrrtRT hundreds of books 

0/U^'fiM.C^hyveTy day.A 

J (7 Rahwaj*s convenience to the '^nter of 



\^ v^ 



V things'is further shown by the fact that 

/s/ first-class macadam roads run from it 

liTVvery direction/ and it also has the 

>^-4t(4ft>hnesKkind of railroad facilities.the main 

. line^f the Pennsylvania Railroad runs right 

by/ the plant. 

Are you looking for service of an excep- 
?/ tional quality/ If so. The Quinn & Boden* 
offer you all the facilities of their plant. 
"J R?hway, N. J., June 1st, 1922. 
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THE SAME MATTER WITH 
CORRECTIONS MADE 

ABOUT OURSELVES 

The Quink & Boden Company have 
located their complete printing plant at 
Rahway, New Jersey, in order to have plenty 
of light and air. 

Rahway is right near New York City — 
only nineteen miles distant — so deliveries 
can be made to New York in an hour by its 
fast motor trucks. 

Here, in this expanded plant we can give 
SERVICE which it would be difHcuIt to render 
in a BIG CITY. Here we construct thou- 
sands of books every day for the publishers 
of New York City. 

Rahway's convenience to the "center of 
things" is further shown by the fact that 
first-class macadam roads run from it in 
every direction; and it also has the finest 
kind of railroad facilities: the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad runs right by 
the plant. 

Are you looking for service of an excep- 
tional quality? If so. The Quinn & Boden 
Company offer you all the facilities of their 
plant. 

Rahway, N. J., June 1st, 1922. 
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DETERMINING THE SPECIFICATIONS 
COMPOSITION 

Spediications for Composition should cover the 
points mentioned in the list below. Following this list 
are technical notes on various matters c<xicemed with 
such specifications. If the publisher desires specimen 
pages covering the various styles of composition called 
for by the manuscript we will gladly submit such on 
request. 

Specify as follows: 

Number of words in the main text (af^roxi- 

mately). 
Number of pages in the book (approximately). 
Size of type to be used for the text and how 

leaded. 
Style of type to be used for the text. 
Size of page trimmed. 
Size of type-page and margins. 
Nature and order of front matter and back 

matter. 
Size and style of types for front matter and 

back matter. 
Size and style of types for footnotes, extracts, 

etc. 
Size and style of type for chapter headings. 
Ornamentation desired. 
Character of running titles. 
Position of new chapters. 
Position of folios. 

Column treatment, whether with rules or not. 
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Character and position of cuts in the text. 
Character and position of inserts. 
Number of sets of galley proofs wanted. 
Number of sets of page proofs wanted. 
Number of sets of foundry proofs wanted. 

Words in the Manuscript may be counted by taking 
3 dozen or more pages, selected at random from different 
parts of the work, and determining the average number 
of words on these. By multiplying this average by the 
number of pages in the manuscript a sufficiently approxi- 
mate total is obtained. 

The Number of Pages in the book may be pre- 
determined and a size of type selected which will print 
the manuscript in this given space ; or the size of the type 
(and the leading) may first be settled on, and from this 
may be calculated the number of pages necessary to print 
the manuscript. 

A convenient way to find the number of pages a book 
will require when number of words in manuscript is 
known: 

For example we have a manuscript of 84,000 words 
and want to make a book of 300 pages i2mo size. Allow 
20 pages for preliminary matter and short pages. We 
now have 280 pages for text and will need a page of about 
300 words. Referring to the specimen pages, we find 
that 1 1 point Caslon set solid makes 304 words to page, 
lopoint Old Style No. i, 2 points leaded, 319 words, etc. 

The Point System is used in measuring type and 
type-areas. A point is approximately the seventy-second 
part of an inch. The size of type is determined by the 
height, in points, of the body on which it is cast, "height" 
corresponding to vertical distance on the page. Accord- 
ingly, eight-point type will print nine lines to the vertical 
inch; ten-point will print seven lines plus; twelve-point 
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will print six lines, and so forth. The space of twelve 
points, called a pica, is also used as a standard of measure- 
ment for composition, as in measuring the width of type- 
pages, columns, etc. A nonpareil is equal to half a pica 
or six points, and is the smallest standard used in deter- 
mining the length of lines or otherwise calcuating tjpe- 
areas. An em is the square of any given type body ; thus, 
a ten-point em measures ten points on each side; an 
eight-point em measures eight points on each side, etc. 
The pica em, or square measuring twelve points on each 
side, is the standard of measurement applied to type-areas 
in general. It is sometimes loosely termed a pica (which 
is strictly a linear measurement) or an em, the qualify- 
ing word pica being laiderstood ; but this is likely to lead 
to confusion; it is always safest to use the full term 
when the full term is meant. 

Size of Type Paces. Types cast on bodies of the 
same size are not necessarily of equal size with regard 
to face or printing area ; that is to say, the letters them- 
selves of different kinds of roman twelve-point, for in- 
stance, may differ both in height and width. That this 
is so may be readily seen by referring to the type specimen 
pages of this book, where it will be noted that types of 
the same body, leaded to an equal extent, frequently show 
a wide divergence in the number of words of the same 
matter printed in a given space. Sometimes types which 
might appropriately be set on a body of a certain size 
will be cast on a larger or a smaller body, so that it 
will take up either more or less than the normal amount 
of space. 

Leading consists in introducing thin strips of metal 
between the lines of type as they are set, in order to 
increase the amount of white space between the lines 
as they appear on the printed page. Such white space 
makes for easier legibility ; and, of course, leading is also 
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useful if it is desired to make a short manuscript cover 
an extended amount of space. When type is not leaded, 
i.e., when the lines of type are set snugly against one 
another, it is said to be set solid. A lead, when its thick- 
ness is not otherwise specified, is understood to be two 
points thick. 

Double-leading means leading to the extent of four 
points. Often, in the case of types smaller than eight 
point, and rarely with larger types, one-point leading 
is used. Some t3T)es, such as Caslon Old-style, for in- 
stance, may have a leaded appearance when they are set 
solid. Such types may either have a face properly belong- 
ing to a smaller body, or, like the Caslon, they may have 
long ascenders and descenders above and below the main 
part of the small letters, these taking up a proportionately 
large part of the type-face. 

Words to the Square Inch. The following table 
exhibits the number of words to the square inch that 
can be printed in average-proportioned types of sizes 
ranging from six to fourteen point; separate columns 
show this number according to whether the type is set 
solid, leaded or double-leaded. 

Sise of Typt Solid Leaded DoubU-ieadtd 

Fivepoint 70 SO 

Six point 47 34 

Seven point 38 27 22 

Eightpoint 32 23 19 

Nine point 28 21 17 

Ten point 21 16 13 

Eleven point 17 14 12 

Twelve point 14 11 10 

Fourteen point 11 9 8 

Type Measurement by Lines. The following 
method of type-space measurement is designed to correct 
errors arising out of the fact that difterent authors use 
words of different average length and the further fact 
that square-inch calculations do not primarily make allow- 
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ance for short lines. Typewriter types being made in two 
standard sizes — pica or large, and elite or small — it fol- 
lows that a line of typewriter type of given length will 
make a line of type of a length that may be expressed 
by an average ratio for each size of type. These ratios 
are expressed as fractions in the following table, these 
fractions giving the pn^wrtionate length of line required 
by the sizes of type as designated. 

Pica Typewriter Elite Typewriter 

Sixpoint Wz ^ 

Eight point 

Ten point 

Twelve point 

Fourteen point 

If we determine the average number of lines, long and 
short, per page of manuscript, and multiply by the nimi- 
ber of pages, we shall arrive at the total number of 
lines in the manuscript. We now find, by inspecting 
a number of i^ges, the average length of the long lines 
and ascertain how wide a line of such length would print 
in the type we have selected. We multiply the number 
of lines in the manuscript by this width and divide by 
the width of type page that is desired in the printed book. 
This tells us how many lines our manuscript actually will 
make. Finally we divide this last number by the number 
of lines to be printed per page, and thus we arrive at 
the number of pages the manuscript will take up in print. 
For example: the manuscript contains 6,000 lines. It 
is written in pica typewriter type, and the average length 
of the long lines is seven inches. We intend to put 
it into ten point leaded type in a type-page measuring 
three by five inches. By reference to the table we find 
that ten point type will print a full line of the manuscript 
in two-thirds of the original space, or 4% inches. Mul- 
tiplying 6,000 by 4% and dividing by 3 we arrive at 
9,314 as the number of printed lines the manuscript will 
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make. Since we shall print thirty lines to the page, 
we now divide by 30 to find the number of printed pages, 
whichcwnestosii. 

Make AUowances of two pages per chapter or 
section to take care of possible large blanks at the ends 
of such divisions, the sinkage of chapter heads and the 
possilulity of the matter running long. 

Matter in Other Type, such as foot-notes, extracts, 
tables and the like, if they form any considerable portion 
of the text, will have to be estimated separately and 
allowed for accordingly. 

Styles of Type. There are two general classes of 
roman type — old-style and modem-face — ^though there 
are certain types which cc«nbine the features of both 
styles. The distinguishing characteristics of old-style 
are as follows : there is not as much contrast between 
the thick and the thin strokes of the letters as tn modem- 
face. The hair-lines (thin strokes) are not protracted 
but merge rapidly into the stems (thick strokes). The 
serifs are short, stubby, angular and bracketed (filled 
in at the angle made with the stem). In modem-face 
there is more contrast between the thick and thin strokes, 
the hair-lines in some types of this class being as fine as 
it is possible to make them; the hair-lines are protracted 
and the serifs are straight, fine and either unbracketed 
or bracketed lightly. There are several sub-classes of 
old-style types : the typical old-style as represented by 
Caslon; the heavy- faced old-style, represented by Chel- 
tenham and the various antiques; the light- faced or 
French old-style, such as Cadmus and Elzevir; and the 
"Venetian" faces modeled after the types of the early 
printer, Nicholas Jensen, such as Cloister, Kennerly and 
Goudy. Modem-face types are seen in their pure form 
in Bodoni and Bodoni Book, and with certain slight 
modifications in Scotch Roman. In general, old-style 
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types are to be preferred for easy legibility ; the regular 
style is suitable for any puqK>se ; the heavy faces were 
much in vogue a decade or more ago, but are not now 
so popular; the light faces express a delicacy which 
makes them appropriate for certain kinds of subject- 
matter; the "Venetian" forms, without being eccentric, 
have an "artistic" feeling. Modem-face in its pure 
form, as in the Bodoni styles, might be called Victorian 
in atmosphere — it is finicky, precise, fussy and well- 
suited to subject-matter reflecting or conremed with an 
atmosphere of this kind. In its modified forms, as in 
Scotch Roman, it is suitable for texts of any character. 
ProportitMis for Page and Type-page. The correct 
proportions for a book-page or a type-page are variously 
defined ; there are three forms that have particularly 
wide approval. First, the rectangle which is half again 
as long as it is wide; secondly, the rectangle whose 
diagonal is twice its width; thirdly, the golden oblong, 
in which the ratio of the width to the length is as the 
ratio of the length to the sum of the sides. The rectangle 
in which the diagonal is twice the width, sometimes 
called the printer's oblong, may be determined, when 
the width is given, by drawing a line of the given length 
and erecting a perpendicular of indefinite length at one 
end of it ; from the other end swing, with the compasses, 
a line twice its length; the point where it intersects the 
perpendicular determines the rectangle. When the length 
is given, draw a line of this length; at one end erect 
a perpendicular half this length; draw a line to the orig- 
inal line, completing the triangle. Now from the point 
where the hypotenuse of this triangle intersects the short 
side, mark off on the hypotenuse a distance equal to the 
short side; the remainder of the hypotenuse is the dis- 
tance required to find the width of the proposed rec- 
tangle. A 90-60-30-degree draftsman's triangle is itself 
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a printer's oUong and can be used without compasses to 
make such a rectangle of any desired size. The golden 
oblong can be determined precisely by a somewhat in- 
volved geometrical process, but a simple way is to con- 
struct a printer's oWong, as just described, and then cut 
off one-fifteenth of its length or add one-fourteenth to 
its width. 

Proportion of Page Covered by Type. The general 
rule is to use about half the page-area for the type- 
page, leaving the rest for margins. In cheap editions 
the margins may be considerably less; in particularly 
fine editions they should be somewhat more, the rule be- 
ing: the finer the book the more ample its margins. But 
care should be taken that the rule is not overdone. Run- 
ning heads and folios at the bottom of the page are not 
considered part of the type-page. 

Margins and Type-page. Margins that are liberal 
in size and correctly proportioned add a great deal to 
the appearance of a book and hence to its appeal to the 
possible purchaser. Margins should be so arranged that 
the two facing pages, when looked on as a unit. He well 
toward the center of the (^ned book and somewhat 
toward the head. This is brought about by making the 
back margin the smallest in size and increasing the size 
of the margins in the order of head, front and tail. There 
are several ways of determining the margins. Perhaps 
the simplest way is to decide on the back margin first, to 
double this for the front margin, to make the head margin 
half-way between the front and back and to make the tail 
twice the head. This produces an effect in the open 
book in which all the vertical white spaces are of equal 
width. Another method is to make the front margin 
half again as large as the back, to make the head margin 
midway between these two and the tail margin half again 
as large as the head. A third method is to make the type- 
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page exactly similar in proportion to the book>page and 
to set it on the book-page in such a way that the diagonals 
of both coincide. By setting it higher or lower a position 
will be found where the margins fall correctly. One way 
to work out the type-page by this method is to decide 
on the front and back margins and draw them on the 
page, then draw a diagonal across the page; the points 
where the diagonal crosses the vertical lines will deter- 
mine the type-page and the margins will be correct. 

Width of Page cm: Column. Specify the width of 
type-pages or columns in picas. Avoid bastard measures, 
i.e., measures in half-picas. 

Front Matter. The correct order for front matter 
is as follows : 

Bastard Title (right-hand page). 

Blank or Advertising Card (left-hand page). 

Title (right). 

Copyright Notice and Printer's Imprint (left). 

Dedication (right). 

Blank (left). 

Preface (starting on right). 

Contents (starting on right). 

List of Illustrations (starting on right). 

Introduction (starting on right). 

Half-title (right). 

Blank (left). 

First page of Text (right) or 

Half-title to First Chapter (right). 

Blank (left). 

First Page of Text (right). 

The Bastard Title, often wrongly called the half- 
title, consists of the name of the book standing alcme on 
the page. It is intended merely to add elegance to the 
book. 
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The Title Page presents the full title of the book 
(in the largest type used on the page), the sub-title, if 
it has one, or a brief description of the book, the name 
of the author with his titles, degrees, past works, etc., 
the name of the publisher and the date of publication. 
The title page should be laid out to form a pleasing 
geometrical pattern. It should be set in a type conforming 
in general style with that used for the text, and, if 
practicable, not more than one face of type should be 
used in it. 

The Advertising Card or limit notice should be 
simply set in type to match the text. 

The Copyright Notice is usually set in small caps. 
The printer usually places his imprint on the same page. 

The Dedication may be, and often is, omitted from 
modem volumes. When used, it is set in monumental 
style, usually in small caps. 

The Preface, if written by the author, is usually 
set in the same type as the text. If written by another, 
it is often set in italic to mark the distinction. This 
is particularly done in cases where the book contains an 
introduction as well. 

Ctmtents Pages may be printed in capitals, small 
capitals, or upper and lower case of the same size as 
the text. Sometimes italic is used with good eflfect. 

The List of Illustrations should be printed in type 
to conform with the contents pages. 

The Half-title usually consists of a single line on 
the right-hand page preceding the first page of text. Half- 
titles may also be used to introduce the several chapters. 

Back Matter. The correct order for back matter 
is as follows: 

Appendices 
Glossary 
Index 
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Appendices are usually set in a type smaller than 
the text. 

The Glossary may be set in the text type or a 
smaller size of type, with the catch words in a bolder 
face or in italic. 

The Index is usually set in six-point or eight-point 
type, arranged in two or more columns to the page, with 
the catch words in bolder type or in italic. 

Extracts are usually set in type a size smaller than 
the text, or if the text be leaded, they may be set in 
the same size as the text, either solid or leaded to a lesser 
d^ree. It is customary to indent extracts one em on 
both sides. 

Footnotes are customarily set in six- or eight-point 
type. Superior letters are to be preferred to arbitrary 
marks for identifying purposes. 

Running Titles usually repeat the name of the book 
on the left-hand page, with the name of the chapter on 
the right-hand page, or else a summary of the matter 
contained in the two pages. Rules may be used below, 
or above and below the running title, but are not to 
be recommended since they add to the cost of composi- 
tion and in the opinion of most critics, detract from 
rather than add to the appearance of the page. 

Chapter Headings. Specify whether chapter head- 
ings are to be run into the text or to begin new pages — 
also, in the latter case, whether they are to be on right- 
hand pages. 

Ornamentation. Modem usage does not favor 
head-bands, tail-pieces and ornamental initials in books for 
every-day use. In modem novels even the two-line or 
three-line plain initials at the beginning of chapters arc 
frequently omitted. In fine editions ornamentation is, of 
course, highly appropriate. When used, it should conform 
in spirit to the subject-matter and care should be exer- 
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cised in seeing that the entire scheme of ornamentation is 
consistent in feeling. It is always better to err on the 
side of too little decoration. 

Folios. Specify whether these are to be placed at 
the top of the page or centered at the bottom. Front 
matter is usually folioed separately with lower-case Ro- 
man numerals to mark a distinction from the Arabic 
numerals used for the text. 

A Dummy, even if a very rough one, sketching 
your ideas of arrangement and typc^aphic style, will 
materially assist the work. We will gladly furnish blanks 
of any desired format for making such dummies and 
will also work out more finished dummies at your re- 
quest. 

Wc Are at Your Service always in any way that 
will help you in making your book more correctly and 
more elegantly ccnnposed and arranged. Call on us with- 
out hesitation for any advice or other assistance in our 
power. 

PAPER 

Kinds of P^er. Machine-made book papers are 
primarily of three kinds: rough-finished (antique) ; me- 
chanically smoothed (machine-finished, calendered and 
super-calendered) ; and coated (including gloss, semi-gloss 
and dull finishes). There are, of course, numerous 
grades and varieties of each kind. Antique paper is the 
natural rough -surfaced paper as it comes from the Four- 
drinier machine. Machine-finished calendered and super- 
calendered papers in the order named, have a progressively 
greater degree of smoothness and gloss of finish, imparted 
by passing through stacks of steel rolls, or calenders, 
under heat and pressure. Coated papers are coated with 
a chemical substance, usually china clay, to give the sur- 
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face the greatest possiUe degree of smoothness. Antique 
papers are best for printing from type; they take the 
finest impression and are easiest on the eyes of the reader. 
Line cuts can be printed on them but half-tones cannot. 
The general class of calendered papers will take half- 
tones that are not too fine in screen, with varying degrees 
of success — well enough to pass in a frankly cheap edi- 
tion intended for the uncritical. For really good half- 
tone work, however, coated paper is absolutely necessary. 
The usual method in book printing is to use antique paper 
"for the text, to run any illustrations from line plates on 
the same paper, and to print half-tones on inserts of 
coated paper. Sometimes inserts, especially maps, are 
printed on paper that is coated on only one side ; this is 
known in the trade as Htho paper. 

Laid and Wove P^^ers. This is a distinction apply- 
ing only to antique papers. Laid papers are those which 
show a ground of fine parallel lines on the surface or 
when held up to the light. These are called wire-marks; 
at the least there are eight such lines to the inch. These 
lines are crossed by others, water-lines, at intervals of 
anything from an inch to several Inches. Wove papers 
do not show parallel lines, but present a surface which, 
if examined closely, will be seen to resemble the weaving 
of cloth. Wove paper is the most-used kind for books. 
In the case of laid papers two special considerations arise. 
First, laid paper should not be used unless it will fold 
so that the wire-marks are parallel with the back of the 
book; otherwise it will warp in the opposite direction 
and eventually ai^ect the tnnding. Secondly, laid paper 
may have a marked difference in the printing surface of 
the two sides of the sheet; all antique paper has a right 
and a wrong side, but the difference is of little consequence 
in the case of most wove papers. With laid papers it 
may be so great as to interfere with the uniformity of the 
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printed impression on the two sides. In choosing any 
paper the question of uniform printing surface on both 
sides should receive attention. 

Weights of Paper. A ream (500 sheets) of paper 
of size 25x38 inches is the standard to which the weight 
of paper is referred. "Sixty-pound paper" means that 
a ream of the paper in question, if made in the 25x38 
size, would weigh sixty pounds. Specifications of weights 
of paper are made in either of the following forms : 
24x32 — ^45 or 24x32 — so-lb. basis. The former expres- 
sion means that a ream of the size designated weighs 
forty-five pounds; the second expression means that it 
would weigh fifty pounds per ream if made in the 25x38 
size. The usual weight of antique paper for popular 
books is about fifty or sixty pounds. If very light papers 
are used, care should be exercised lest the paper is too 
transparent for good printing results. 

Book Sizes. The following table shows the size of 
leaf to which the standard sizes of book paper fold with- 
out waste: 



No. pp. to 


Site of 




Site of 


form 


sheet 


Name 


leaf 


32 


19x25 


Thirty-twomo (32ino) 


nT4 


32 


22x29 


Twenty- fourmo (24ino) 


32 


24x32 


Eighteermo (18mo) 


4x6 


32 


27x34 


Sixteenmo (16mo) 




32 


303^x41 


Duodecimo (I2mo) 


s^^H 


32 


33x44 


Dccimo (lOmo) 


16 


24x36 


Octavo (Svo) 




S 


18x24 


Quarto (4(0) 


9x12 


4 


12x18 


12x18 



These are the basic sizes of books as understood in the 
trade. Different sizes can always be made, at slightly 
additional cost, if it be so desired by a publisher. Some- 
times an odd size increases the effectiveness of a boc^ 
and renders it unique — to its advantage. Such changes 
from the prescribed form we are always ready to under- 
take and will give the lowest cost price, taking into 
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account any waste in the cutting of paper <x in the order- 
ing of paper of the size desired. 

The pages of type specimens in this book are of the 
popular i2tno size, as this is the prevailing type desired 
by most of our patrons. 

You will find us ready to consult with you as to the 
size demanded by the best usage for your bode and to 
give you the benefit of our sixteen years of experience 
as to the size to further your best interests. 



PRESSWORK 

In General. The specifications covering presswork 
are, as a rule, a matter in which the publisher takes no 
direct interest. In the great majority of cases it is 
simply left to us to produce a finished job that will 
measure up to our regiUar producticHi standards. 

Quantity and Ink. After all, there are usually only 
two matters in which a pressman must be specifically 
instructed in order to run a job— the size of the ran 
and the color of the ink; all the other details covering 
kind and size of paper, composition and imposition will 
have been taken care of before the work comes to the 
press. The size of the run is, of course, taken care of 
by the general order, and the color of the ink is a matter 
which is usually left to the printer to decide. I f , however, 
you have any preferences in regard to ink, if you desire 
to use a certain ttme of black for the text or if colored 
inks are to be used anywhere in the work, you will of 
course state so in the order, 

Impo^tion. It is not customary for the printer 
who makes a complete book to submit to the publisher, 
previous to running, sheets showing the imposition of the 
pages, i.e., the manner in which they are laid out for 
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folding. The printer accepts the responsibility for cor- 
rectness in this matter. 

Sample Sheets. It is not customary to submit 
sample sheets, when the presses are ready to run, to 
show the adequacy of make-ready, ink, degree of impres- 
sion, etc. If you wish to pass on such matters, we should 
be instructed accordingly. The presses will, of course, 
be held up until your O. K. is received, and this will 
involve an extra charge if they are kept standing idle 
for any length of time. To avoid such charges you 
should instruct us to notify you when we are ready to 
make the run, so that you can have somebody on the 
ground to pass on the work immediately. 



BINDING 

State number of copies to be bound. It is a rec- 
ognized trade custom that a binder may fold and gather 
an entire edition even if all the copies are not to be bound 
at one time. By so doing all the signatures may be 
tied up between boards with a consequent saving both to 
publisher and binder, through the elimination of double 
handling and the reduction of spoilage. 

Inserts. Specify the number of inserts, their char- 
acter, their positions in the book, and the manner in which 
they are to be fastened in. An insert may consist of a 
single leaf simply pasted along the back edge to a page 
of the book, or it may consist of four pages (or a multiple 
thereof) fastened in by one of several methods, vis.: it 
may be folded around one of the signatures; or it may 
be bound Into the middle of one of the signatures; or 
it may be pasted to one of the pages as in the case 
of a single leaf insert ; or it may be pasted to a strip of 
cambric at the back. The last-mentioned method is 
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known as guarding. A single-leaf insert may, of course, 
be similarly guarded. Also specify whether inserts are 
to be protected by leaves of tissue paper. 

Headbands are the ornamental strips pasted to the 
back of a book at the head and tail. They were originally 
part of the sewing but are now put on separately and 
may be oniitted if desired. Their purpose is both to 
strengthen the book and to give it a more finished ap- 
pearance. State whether or not they are wanted, also 
the particular kind desired. 

Size. Specify the size both of the cover and of the 
trimmed pages; in regard to the latter the size of the top 
margin should be specified as a guide in trimming. 

Edges, if not trimmed evenly, may be treated in 
one of several ways. The bolts, i.e., the folds of the 
sheet, may be left unopened ; or they may be cut or filed 
open and left in this condition, the latter operation being 
often done to effect an imitation of deckle edges; or they 
may be trimmed neatly but not absolutely evenly — a 
method favored by certain book-lovers ; or the head alone 
may be trimmed even, with one of the other forms of 
treatment given to the fore-edge and tail. The question 
of color of the edges must also be decided. They may 
be left white, or plainly colored, or marbled, or gilt 
Coloring or gilding, again, may be applied to the top 
with the other edges remaining untreated. 

Backs. State whether round, half-round or flat back 
is desired. In modem' cloth-bound books the distinction 
is simply a matter of taste. 

Cloth Binding. Specify the kind, quality, color and 
pattern of cloth to be used. We are at all times willing 
to submit samples to assist you in a choice. Specify the 
kind and weight of board desired; on this depends the 
stiffness or flexibility of the cover. State whether the 
corners are to be square or rounded. 
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Leather Binding. Leather binding may be full (all 
leather), half (leather back with cloth or paper sides), 
quarter (leather back and corners with cloth or paper 
sides) or three-quarter (extra-wide leather back and 
leather corners with cloth or paper sides). For any of 
these styles of binding the kind, quaHty and color of all 
materials should be specified. We will gladly assist with 
samples in deciding such specifications. 

Board Binding. Specify the weight of the boards, 
the kind of paper to be used in covering them and the 
kind of cloth to be used for the back. 

Paper Binding calls for a specification of the kind 
and weight of paper. 

Cover Lettering and Ornamentation should be 
specified. Cover designs may be furnished to us or lefr 
with us to originate. 

Stamping. Specify whether this is to be done 
blank, in gold, in leaf, in alchemic gold, in ink, in metal 
or in aluminum. In the case of inks specify the colors. 

Jackets, unless plain, call for a separate printing 
order with full details as to design, copy, engravings, num- 
ber of colors, kind and weight of paper, etc., etc. Plain 
jackets should be specified as to kind and weight of paper. 

Boxes, if desired, will be made to specifications of 
your own, or we will submit suggestions and samples to 
meet individual requirements. 
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GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

Accents. — Marks added to particular letters to indi- 
cate pronunciation; also used to designate types 
so marked. 

Agate. — The old name for type corresponding in size 
to sJ^-point. 

American Russia. — A trade name for cowhide. 

Antique P^er. — Paper with the natural rough finish ; 
distinguished from machine-finished, calendered 
and coated. 

Antique Tjrpe. — A style of roman type in which all 
the lines of the characters are of almost uniform 
thickness, the serifs being square and bold. 

Arabic Numerals. — Ordinary numerals as distin- 
guished from Roman numerals. 

Art Canvas. — Buckram. 

Ascenders. — The rising strokes of such letters as 
b, d, h. 

Author's Proof. — Proof sent to the author for ap- 
proval or correction. 

Back Margin. — The margin next to the binding. 

Backing. — Forming the back of a book in preparing 
it for the cover; commonly called rounding and 
backing. It is done either by hand, with a hammer 
or by a machine. 

Backing Up. — Printing the second side of a sheet. 

Bands. — The cords on which the sheets of a book are 
sewn. In "flexible" sewing the bands show on 
the back of the book; when grooves are sawn to 
let the bands into the back, narrow strips of 
leather are sometimes glued across the back to 
look like raised bands. 
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Basket Cloth. — A fancy weave of cover cloth, resem- 
bling the appearance of wickerwork. 

Bastard Title.— The name of the book standing by 
itself on a page preceding the full title-page. 

Battered. — Damaged; used of type or engravings. 

Bed. — The flat part of the press which holds the form 
to be printed. 

Ben Day. — A process of adding mechanical shading, 
by means of the Ben Day machine, to a drawing 
or plate in line, the shading consisting of a pat- 
tern of lines, dots or both. Ben Day is most 
commonly applied to the photographic negative 
from which the plate is made. 

Bible Paper. — A very thin book paper. 

Black Letter.— The style of letter or type used in 
the first printed books. Ordinary German letters 
and "Old EngHsh" are of this class. 

Blanking. — Stamping on cloth with a heated brass 
die. 

Bleed. — When the margins of a book are trimmed 
so close that they cut into the type matter, the 
page is said to bleed. The term is also used of an 
illustration or design that purposely runs ofiF the 
edges of the sheet. 

Blind Tooling or Stamping. — Impressions of tools or 
dies without ink or gold leaf. 

Blocking Press. — A press for stamping blocks or dies 
on covers. 

Blocks. — The wood or metal bases on which engrav- 
ings or electrotypes are mounted. 

Boards. — Cardboard. 

Body. — (i) The shank of a type. (2) The meausre- 
ment of the type which determines its size. 

Bold-face. — A heavy- faced type; it is also called fuU- 
face. 
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Bf^t. — The unopened edge presented by the folded 
sheets in an uncut book. 

Bourgeois. — The old name for type corresponding in 
size to 9-point. 

Brass Rule. — Thin strips of brass, type-high, used 
for printing straight lines. 

Brasses or Brass Boards. — Boards made for pressing 
books, so called because of the narrow brass 
strips on the edges by which grooves are formed 
at the joints or hinges of the cases. 

Brevier. — The old name for type corresponding in 
size to 8-point. 

Brochure. — An unbound pamphlet in which the sheets 
are held together by sewing only; also used of 
a particularly fine commercial pamphlet. 

Buckram. — A heavy book cloth with a linen-like fin- 
ish. 

Bundling. — The pressing and tying together of sig- 
natures of collated books. 

Burnished Edges. — Colored edges which have been 
made smooth and bright by a polishing tool. 

CjUendered P^er. — See Super-calendered Paper. 

Canvas. — See Duck. 

Ci^s. — Paper coverings to protect the edges of a book 
in covering; also used of the leather covering the 
headband. 

Case. — (1) The cover of a cloth-bound book. (2) A 
shallow tray, divided into compartments, in which 
types are kept. The ordinary font of type requires 
a pair of cases — the upper case containing the capi- 
tals and small capitals and the lower case containing 
the small letters and numerals. 

Case Binding. — A method of binding in which the 
case or cover is made separately and afterwards 
fastened on the book. 
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Casting OB. — Estimating the amount of space the 
matter will occupy when set in type. 

Catch-word. — A word placed under the last line of 
a page in anticipation of the first word on the 
following page ; many old-time books were 
printed this way. Also used of the first word 
of an index entry. 

Ceriph. — See Serif. 

Chase. — The iron frame in which type and engrav- 
ings are locked up for placing on the press or 
sending to the foundry. 

Circuit Edges. — The projecting covers which turn 
over to protect the edges of a book, as on some 
Bibles and prayer-books. Also called ditnnity edges. 

Clean Proof. — A proof ready to be sent to the author, 
the printer having corrected his own first errors. 

Cloth Boards.— Stiff cloth covers. 

Coated Paper. — A paper covered with some such 
substance as china clay in order to make the 
smoothest possible kind of printing surface. 

Collating. — Examining the gathered signatures of a 
book for correct number and order. 

Col<^hon. — A notice at the end of a book correspond- 
ing in purpose to a title-page. Colophons were 
used by the early printers before the evolution of 
the title page took place. 

Columbian. — The old name for type corresponding in 
size to i6-point. 

Combs. — An instrument used in marbling. The comb 
is drawn across the colors on the surface in such 
a way as to produce a pattern. 

C<Mnmon Cloths. — Book cloths which have been dyed 
before receiving the final coat of color. Common 
cloths do not take on a thready appearance as 
readily as linen-finished cloths. 
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Compoang Stick. — ^Tbe small steel three-sided tray, 
adjustable on one side, in which a compositor sets 
type. 

Cc^perplate Engraving. — Engraving from copper 
plates in which the design has been cut or etched 
in intaglio. The term is extended to cover this 
general style of printing, including steel engrav- 
ing, as distinguished from printing from raised 
surfaces. 

Copy. — The printer's term for manuscript. Also used 
by engravers to designate the subject to be en- 
graved. 

Comers. — The materials used in binding the comers 
of books. Also used of the triangular tools em- 
ployed in blind or gold tooling. 

Cowhide. — A tough, strong leather with a slight 
grain, used for book covers. Commonly called 
American russia or imitmion russta. 

Cropped. — Trimmed. Used specifically of a book 
that has been trimmed too much. 

Cmshed I^evant. — Levant morocco on which the 
grain has been crushed down to a smooth surface. 

Cut. — An engraving of any kind. 

Cut-in Note. — A note set into the text at the side. 

Cylinder Press. — A press in which the paper is car- 
ried on a cylinder over a form of type moving 
back and forth on a horizontal bed; the usual type 
of large press for printing a single sheet at a time. 

Dandy Roll. — A roller on a paper machine which, by 
pressing the wet paper, gives it the characteristic 
appearance of wove or laid finish. Water-marks 
also are impressed by the dandy roll. 

De Luxe. — A term applied to particularly fine books. 

Dead Matter. — Type or plates which have been 
killed and are hence useless. 
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Dead Reprint. — A line-for-Iine and page-for-page re- 
print. 

Deckle Edges. — The rough edges which are natural 
to hand-made paper. Deckle edges are also 
formed on two sides of machine-made paper, 
though usually they are trimmed off. Deckle 
edges are imitated in machine-made sheets by 
sawing, tearing, etc. 

Dedication. — An address inscribed to a patron or 
friend, prefixed to a literary composition. 

Dele. — The proof-reader's mark to indicate matter to 
be deleted. 

Descenders. — The descending strokes of such letters 
as p, y, etc 

Diamond. — The old name for type corresponding in 
size to 4'point. 

Dies. — Metal plates used in embossing and stamping. 

Display. — Composition in which individual lines or 
groups of lines are featured or displayed, as, for 
instance, in a title page. Display matter is usu- 
ally set in types of several sizes. 

Di^lay Type. — Types suitable for display matter; 
all types aside from ordinary text sizes may be 
said to be display type. 

Distributing. — Putting back type that has been used 
into the proper compartments of the printer's 
case. 

Divinity Edges.^See Circuit Edges. 

Double. — The ornamented inside cover of a book, con- 
sisting of tooled leather, silk or other material. Also 
called doublure. 

Double Pica. — The old name for type corresponding 
in size to 24-point. Double small pica, double Eng- 
lish, double Columbian, double great primer and 
double paragon are terms that were similarly used. 
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Drop-folio. — A folio at the bottom of a page. 

Duck. — A heavy cotton book cloth, often called 
canvas. 

Dummy. — The model of a book intended to show the 
general form of the finished work. 

Duodecimo. — See Twelvemo. 

Eighteenmo. — A book size formed by folding a sheet 
(measuring approximately 19x25 inches) so as to 
make eighteen leaves ; written i8nw. 

Ele ctr o typ e. — A printing plate, made by an electro- 
lytic process, which is an exact copy of another 
plate or of type matter. 

Em. — The square of a type body of any size. 

Embossing. — The process of stamping any material 
so as to produce a raised or relief effect. 

En. — A rectangle half the width of an em. 

End-papers. — The sheets of white or colored paper, 
printed or unprinted, which are placed at the be- 
ginning and end of a book, one half being pasted 
to the inside of the cover. Called Hy-Uaves by the 
general public. 

English. — The old name for type corresponding in 
size to 14-point. 

English-finish Paper. — ^A super-calendered paper with 
a somewhat dull finish. 

English Linen. — A highly polished, colored book 
cloth. Also called low buckram. 

En^aving. — The printing plate, made by any proc- 
ess, which bears an illustration or design. Also 
used of the printed reproduction of such a plate. 

Errata. — A list of errors. 

Etching. — A process of engraving in which a hand- 
drawn design is "bitten" into a metal plate by 
acid. The term is also used of the acid-biting in 
connection with photo-engraving processes. 
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Extra Binding. — A trade term for sewing and bind- 
ing done by hand. 

Extra Cloth. — A book cloth in which the coloring is 
so heavy as to conceal the weave. Extra cloths 
are finished plain or with pattern effects. 

Fanfare. — A style of binding decoration in which 
there is a great profusion of repeated ornamenta- 
tion. 

Figure. — The term used for a cut inserted in the 
text. 

Fillet. — A cylindrical instrument engraved with sim- 
ple lines, used in finishing bindings. 

Finishing. — Lettering and ornamenting the covers 
of a book. 

Flexible. — Designating a book sewn on raised bands 
with the sewing thread passing entirely around 
each band. Also used of the covers of a book, 
fuU-Hexible or limp denoting complete flexiWHty, and 
hfUf-Hexible being applicable when the cover material 
has been pasted to a thin board or heavy paper. 

Fl<wet — A small type ornament based on a flower or 
leaf. 

Fly-leaves. — Properly blank leaves at the end of a 
volume ; often applied to End-papers, q.v. 

Fore-edge. — The edge opposite the binding; the 
front edge. 

Foil. — A special substance for stamping book covers. 
Foil is neither gold nor ink. 

Folder. — A flat piece of bone, ivory or other material 
used in folding sheets by hand. Also used of a 
folding machine. 

Folio. — (i) A book size formed by folding a sheet 
(measuring approximately 19x25 inches) so as 
to make two leaves. (2) A page number. 

Follow C<^y. — This is the regular form of expres- 
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sion, used on proofs returned to the printer, to 
indicate that no change is to be made from the 
manuscript. 

Font. — A complete assortment of types of one face 
and size. A complete font includes capitals, small 
capitals, small letters, numerals, punctuation 
marks, and a variety of sorts embracing accents, 
arbitrary signs, etc. 

Foot-note. — An explanatory note at the bottom of 
a page. 

Form, — ^The type matter as imposed in the chase 
ready to print. 

Format. — The size, shape and general appearance of 
a book. 

Forwarding. — Used in connection with hand-bind- 
ing, this expression covers the operations per- 
formed up to the time it is sent to the finisher 
for tooling, etc. 

Foul Proof. — A corrected proof. 

Foundry. — An electrotyping (or stereotyiring) plant 

Foundry Proof. — A proof of the matter as it is to 
be sent to the foundry for electrotyping. 

Four-color Process. — See Process Printing. 

Front Margin. — The margin next to the fore-edge. 

Front Matter. — The matter preceding the main text 
of a printed book. 

Frontispiece. — The picture or plate facing the title 
page. 

Full Binding. — An all-leather binding. 

Full-face. — See Bold-face. 

Full Gilt.— Gilded on all three edges. 

Furniture. — Pieces of wood and metal of various 
sizes used by the compositor in filling blank 
spaces in a page and in fitting the form into the 
chase. 
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Galley. — ^A shallow tray in which composed types 
are placed before being made up into pages. 

Galley Press. — A press for taking proofs by hand 
from matter standing in galleys. 

Galley Proof. — A proof of matter standing in the 
galleys ; i.e., of matter arranged cwitinuously and n<H 
brdcen up into pages. 

Gathering. — Bringing together the signatures of s 
book in the correct order. 

Glair. — A preparation consisting of the white of 
eggs, used in finishing and gilding the edges of 
the leaves. 

GcH^on Press. — A small platen press used in job 
printing. 

Gothic. — The simplest form of letter, made without 
serifs and with practically no difference in thick- 
ness between the different strokes of the charac- 
ters. The term is also applied by bibliographers 
to black letter type. 

Grain. — The line of least resistance in machine-made 
paper; paper folded against the grain is likely 
to crack. 

Gravure. — See Photogravure. 

Great Primer. — The old name for type correspond- 
ing in size to i8-point. 

Grippers. — The iron fingers on a platen press which 
take the sheet off the form after each impres- 
sion; the mechanism which catches and holds 
the sheets in position on a cylinder press. 

Guarded. — Signatures with cambric pasted to the 
back for strengthening purposes are said to be 
guarded. First and last signatures are often guarded 
because of the extra strain which these receive. 
Plates and maps may be similarly guarded. 

Gutter. — The back margins of a book. 
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Hair-lines. — The fine connecting strokes of letters, 
distinguished from the thicker strokes or 
stems. 

Hair-^ace. — The thinnest kind of spaces used in 
setting type. 

Half-binding. — Binding with leather back and cor- 
ners and cloth or paper sides. 

Half-title. — The title of a volume standing by itself 
on a page immediately preceding the text or 
appearing above the first page of the text 
Sometimes wrongly used as a synonym for bastard 
title. 

Half-tone. — A photo-engraved plate in which grada- 
tions of light and shade are reproduced by means 
of closely set lines of fine dots. 

Hanging Indenticm. — That form of indention in which 
the first line of type extends the full width of the 
measure with the succeeding lines set in one or 
more eras from the left. Sometimes called reverse 
indention. 

Head. — The top of a page or book. 

Head-band. — A small band of silk or cotton fixed to 
the head and tail of a book to give it greater 
strength and to add to its appearance. 

Head-piece. — A decorative design extending across 
the top of a page of type, as at the beginning of 
a chapter. 

Height to Paper. — The fixed distance from the face 
or printing surface of a piece of type to its foot. 

Imposing Stone. — A flat table, formerly of stone but 
now usually of iron or steel, on which forms are 
locked up for the press. 

Imposition. — Arranging pages in proper positions in 
the chase, so that they will come out in correct 
order when the sheet ts printed. 
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Imprint. — The name of the printer affixed to his 
work. 

In Boards. — ^A hock is cut in boards when the cutting is 
done after the boards that are to form its sides are 
in place. It is cut out of boards when cut before 
the boards are affixed. Most books, having pro- 
jecting covers, are necessarily cut the latter way. 

Indention. — The setting of one or more Hnes of type 
to a measure that is narrower than the full width 
of the type page. Indention is usually done so 
as to leave the white space at the left, as in in- 
denting the first line of a paragraph or the entire 
matter contained in a quoted extract. 

India Paper. — An extremely thin paper made in China 
and Japan, or an imitation of such paper ; used for 
making the finest impressions of engravings and 
also for thin-paper editions of books. 

India Proof. — A proof of an engraving on India paper. 

Inferior Figures or Letters. — Small figures or letters 
such as are used in referring to foot-notes, being 
so placed as to appear at the bottom of the 
printed line. Distinguished from superior figures or 
letters, which appear at the top of the printed 
line. 

Inlay. — A piece of material, different from that of the 
cover of the book, set into the cover so as to be 
flush with its surface. 

Insert. — A separately printed sheet or signature bound 
into a book, as a map or half-tone engraving on 
coated paper bound into a book printed on antique 
paper. Also called inset. 

Inverted Commas. — Quotation marks; the marks pre- 
ceding the quotation are actually made by turn- 
ing commas, those ending the quotation being a 
pair of apostrophes. 
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Italic — A general class of type chiefly distin^ished 

by its slanting to the right. 
Jacket. — The printed or unprinted wrapper placed 

around a finished book. 
Japan Paper. — Applied to the kind of paper made in 

Japan (and imitated here) which is more specifi- 
cally known as Japanese Vetlum. 
Joints. — The part of the cover where it joins the back 

on the inside, forming a hinge. 
Justify. — To manipulate the spacing of a Hne of type 

so that it exactly 6lls the required measure. 
Keep Standing. — An order not to distribute the type, 

pending the possibility of reprinting. 
Kern. — A part of a letter or other character which 

cannot be accommodated on the body of a type 

and which consequently projects from the side, 

receiving its support from the type or space set 

next to it. 
Kettle-stitch. — The chain-stitch made at the head and 

tail of a book. 
Laced In. — The boards of a book are laced in when the 

bands are passed through holes in such boards. 
Laid Paper. — Paper which has fine parallel lines 

(ivire marks) running continuously through it. 
Law Binding. — A style of plain leather binding, as 

used for law books; also called law calf. 
Leaders. — Dots or dashes set in succession so as to 

lead the eye, as in a table of contents. 
Leads. — Thin strips of metal placed between succes- 
sive lines of type in order to increase the white 

space between them. 
Letterals. — See Literals. 
Letterpress. — Printing from type as distinguished 

from printing from plates; also printing from 
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type and relief plates as distinguished from other 
processes such as lithography, copperplate, etc 

levant Morocco. — Morocco made from the skin of 
the Levant goat. 

Library Buckram, — A special heavy weave of buck- 
ram, dyed and covered with a light coat of color. 

Ligatures. — Two letters cast on one body with a con- 
necting stroke, as fi, fi, ff. 

Limit Page. — A special page devoted to the announce- 
ment that the edition is limited. 

Limp. — See Flexible. 

Line-cut. — A photo-engraving in zinc of a subject in 
solid lines, dots or masses, i.e., with no gradations 
of tone in the medium, which is usually black ink. 

Linen Cloth. — A kind of book-cloth with a linen-like 
finish, i.e., a somewhat thready appearance, due to 
the fact that the color does not altogether cover 
the weave. 

Lining. — The re-enforcing applied to the back of a 
book before it is put into the cover. 

Lithogr^hy. — The process of printing from an even- 
surfaced stone which is so prepared that the ink 
adheres only to the parts covered by the design. 
Lithography is now also done from metal plates. 
See also Offset. 

Literals (or Letterals). — Individual errors in compo- 
sition, of which a printer's first proof usually con- 
tains many, these being corrected and a clean 
proof made. See Clean Proof. 

Live Matter. — Type or plates that are to be used ; the 
opposite of dead matter. 

Locking Up. — Tightening up the form in a chase pre- 
paratory to putting it on the press. 

Logotype. — Two or more letters cast on a single type. 
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Long Primer. — The old name for type corresponding 

in size to lo-point. 

Lower Case. — The type-case containing the small let- 
ters ; the term is used as a synonym for smalt letters. 

Machine-finished P^er. — Paper which has been 
slightly smoothed by calendering. 

Making Up. — Arranging type and plates so as to 
make pages of the proper size. 

Making Ready. — Preparing a form on the press so 
that it will print in the correct position on the 
sheet and with the correct degree of impression 
in every part. 

Marbling. — The process of decorating sheets of paper 
or the edges of books with a variety of colors in 
an irregular pattern. 

Matrix. — A metal mold for type; also a papier-mache 
mold for stereotype plates. 

Mezzotint. — A kind of copperplate engraving in which 
the entire surface of the plate is roughened be- 
fore receiving the drawing. 

Mill Board. — A thick, heavy cardboard used for book 
covers. 

Minion. — The old name for type corresponding in size 
to 7-point. 

Modem Face. — A class of roman type distinguished 
chiefly by the contrast between the thick and the 
thin strokes of the letters and by the straight 
serifs. 

Morocco. — A kind of leather made from goatskin; 
morocco is the most durable leather for book- 
binding. 

Nonpareil. — The old name for type corresponding in 
size to 6-point; the term is still in common use to 
designate a space equivalent to six points or ap- 
proximately one-twelfth of an inch. 
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Octavo. — A book size formed by folding a sheet of 
paper (measuring approximately 19x25 inches) 
so as to make eight leaves; also written 8vo, 

Off Its Feet. — Not standing squarely on its base; said 
of composed type. 

Offset. — (i) The transfer of wet ink from a printed 
sheet to a sheet laid over it. (2) A lithographic 
process in which the design to be printed is trans- 
ferred to a rubber blanket and thence to the 
sheet. 

Old Style. — A general class of roman type chiefly dis- 
tinguished by the lack of great contrast between 
the thick and the thin strokes of the characters 
and by the angularity of the serifs. 

Out of Boards. — See In Boards. 

Out Page. — The first page of a sheet. 

Outset. — A four-page sheet folded round a signature. 

Overlay. — A piece of paper or a pattern of pieces of 
paper pasted over one another, placed on the 
tyrapan of the press to give the proper degree of 
impression to every part of the form to be 
printed. 

Overrun. — (i) To run words backward or forward 
from one line to another in correcting a proof. 
(2) To print more than the specified number. 

Oversheets. — The sheets or signatures remaining over 
after an edition is bound. 

Packing. — The sheets of cardboard, paper, etc., used 
to make the tympan on a press. 

Paragon. — The old name for type corresponding in 
size to 20-point. 

Parchment. — A paper-like sheet made from the skins 
of sheep or goats. 

Pearl. — The old name for type corresponding in size 
to s-point. 
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Persian Morocco.— A kind of morocco made from 
the skin of the "Persian goat," a kind of hairy 
sheep. 

Photogravure. — A photo-engraving process in which 
the design is made in intaglio. Also the process 
of printing from such plates. 

Pi. — Type that has been mixed up. 

Pica. — (i) The old name for type corresponding in 
size to i2-point. (2) The standard of measure- 
ment used for general calculation of type spaces, 
such as the width and depth of pages, the size 
of columns, etc. A pica contains twelve points 
and is equal, approximately, to a sixth of an inch. 
Pica is also frequently used to designate what is 
more correctly termed a pica em. 

Pica Em. — A square measuring twelve points on each 
side. 

Planer. — A smooth block used with a mallet to insure 
a perfect level of the type in a form. 

Plate. — (1) Any metal engraving used to print from. 
(2) A full-page reproduction on paper different 
from that on which the text is printed. 

Platen Press. — A style of press in which the sheet to 
be printed rests on a flat surface; ordinary job 
presses are of this type. 

Point. — The unit of type measurement; approxi- 
mately one-seventy-second of an inch. 

Pcnnts. — Marks of punctuation. 

Press Proof. — (i) The final proof approved for run- 
ning on the press. (2) A sample sheet of the 
work as it is being run on the press. 

Process Printing. — Printing in color from half tone 
plates, each of which carries one of the three pri- 
mary colors (in three-color process) or with a 
black plate added to these three (in four-color 
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process). These plates when superimposed on 
one another approximate all the gradations of 
color of the original subject. 

Publisher's Binding. — Ordinary cloth binding. 

Quad. — Metal blanks used for filling spaces in com- 
position; abbreviated from quadrat. 

Quarter Binding. — Binding with leather back and 
cloth or paper sides, or cloth back with board 
sides. 

Quarto. — A book size formed by folding a sheet 
(measuring approximately 19x25 inches) so as 
to make four leaves ; also written 4I0. 

Quoins. — Wedges used to lock up a form in chase. 

Quotations. — Hollow metal type furniture. 

Recto. — The right hand page of a book; the front 
cover. 

Register. — Correct position on the sheet; in book 
work accurate register means that one page of 
print exactly backs the other; in color work accu- 
rate register means that the separate colors are 
exactly placed with relation to each other. 

Reglets. — Thin strips of wood similar to leads, used 
for larger spaces. 

Reverse Indention. — See Hanging Indention. 

Revise. — A proof taken after corrections have been 
made. 

Roman. — ^A general class of type ; the ordinary book 
type; distinguished frtnn black letter, gothic, italic, 
etc. 

Roman Numerals. — I, II, III, etc., used to express 
numbers; distinguished from Arabic numerals. 

Rotary Press. — A style of press which prints from 
plates held on a cylinder, the paper being fed 
from a continuous roll. 
Rounding.— See Backing. 
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Routing. — Removing from a plate dead metal or any- 
other part that is not desired. 

Running Head or Title. — ^A title or other phrase ap- 
pearing at the top of each page. 

Russia. — A brownish red leather prepared in Russia. 

Score. — To put a creasing line in cardboard or heavy 
paper so that it will fold easily in the desired 
place. 

Script. — A style of type imitating handwriting. 

Serif (or Ceriph). — The fine cross-line ending a stroke 
of a letter. 

Sheet-wise. — A sheet which is printed from a differ- 
ent form on each side is said to be printed sheet-wise; 
distinguished from Work-and-Tum, q.v. 

Shoulder. — The blank space above and below the face 
of a character on the end of a type. 

Signature. — A section of a book folded to size from 
a single sheet ; also the identifying letter or figure 
commonly printed at the bottom of the first page 
of such a section. 

Sixteenmo. — A book size formed by folding a sheet 
of paper (measuring approximately 19x25 inches) 
so as to make sixteen leaves ; written i6mo. 

Slug. — A thick lead, or a bar of linotype composition. 

Slur. — A blurred impression. 

Small Caps. — Capitals smaller than the regular capi- 
tals of a font. 

Small Pica. — The old name for type corresponding 
in size to ir-point. 

Sorts. — Individual types; out of sorts means to be short 
of certain characters ; a run on sorts designates an 
extra heavy demand for certain characters. 

Spaces. — The small blanks between words. 

Standing Matter.— See Keep Standing. 

Steel Engraving. — The process of printing from a 
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steel plate in which the lines of the design have 
been cut or etched in intaglio; the term is also 
apphed to the plate itself as well as to the repro- 
duction made from the (Jate. 

Stereotype. — A duplicate of type or plates made in 
type metal from a mold of plaster, clay or papier- 
mache. 

Stet — Signifies let it stand; written in the margin of a 
proof to cancel an alteration, a line of dots being 
placed under the altered matter in the text. 

Stipple. — To produce a toned surface in a drawing 
or engraving by means of a mass of dots. 

Stone Hand. — The man who works at the Imposing 
Stone, q.v. 

Style, — The system of punctuating, capitalizing, itali- 
cizing, etc., followed by a printer; every printer 
has his own style to a certain extent. 

Super. — A thin, loosely woven cotton cloth pasted 
over the back and extending to the inside covers, 
holding book and covers together. 

Super-calendered P^er. — Paper to which a smooth 
surface has been given by passing it between 
steel rollers under pressure. 

Superior Figures or Letters.— See Inferior Figures or 
Letters. 

Swash Letters. — Certain forms of italic letters which 
have fancy flourishes. 

TaH. — The bottom of a page or book. 

Tail-piece.^An ornament at the end of a piece of 
printed matter, as a chapter. 

Take. — A portion of copy assigned to a compositor. 

Tapes. — ( I ) Strips of cloth extending over the back 
and on to the boards. (2) Strips of cloth placed 
between the covers and the ends of a stitched 
book to strengthen it and give it flexibility. 
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Text Type. — The type used for the main portion of 
a book; the term is also appHed to certain forms 
of Black Letter, q.v. 

^iirty-tw<Kno. — A book size formed by folding a 
sheet (measuring approximately 19x25 inches) 
as to make thirty-two leaves ; written szmo. 

Three-color Process. — See Process Printing. 

Three-quarter Binding. — Binding with extra wide 
leather back, leather corners and cloth or paper 
sides. 

Tissued. — Protected by a sheet of tissue paper ; said 
of a plate in a book. 

Token. — A unit of presswork. The New York token 
is 250 impressions of one form ; the Boston token, 
500. 

Tooling. — The decoration of book covers by the im- 
pression of special tools. 

Twelvemo. — A book size formed by folding a sheet 
(measuring approximately 19x25 inches) so as 
to make twelve leaves; written ismo. 

Twenty-fotumo. — A book size formed by folding a 
sheet (measuring approximately 19x25 inches) 
so as to make twenty- four leaves; written 24mo. 

Tyn^an. — The paper and cardboard covering the 
platen or cylinder of a press, making an even 
surface on which to place the sheet to be printed. 

Type-high. — Of correct Height to Paper, q.v. 

Underlay. — A piece of paper placed under the type 
or plate itself to correct the degree of impression. 
See Overlay. 

Upper Case. — The type case containing the capital let- 
ters; the term is used as a synonym for capitai 
letters. 

Vellum. — A paper-ltke sheet made from the skins of 
calves. 
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Verso. — The left hand page of a book ; the back cover. 

Vignette. — An illustration which shades oflE gradually 
with no defined edges. 

Web. — A roll (of paper). 

Web Press. — A Rotary Press, g.v. 

Whipstitch. — To sew with an over-and-over stitch. 

Wire-marks. — The closely set hnes discernible in laid 
paper. 

Work-and-Tum. — A sheet is printed work-attd-tum 
when both sides are printed from the same form; 
subsequent cutting of the sheet in half yields two 
identically printed sheets. Cf. Sheet-wise. 

Workers.^The set of electrotype plates used to print 
the edition. 

Wove Paper. — Paper that does not show the wire- 
marks seen in Laid Paper, q.v., the screen being 
woven like cloth or not discernible at all. 

Wrong Font. — A character of wrong size or face oc- 
curring through an error in composition. 

Zinc Etching. — See Line-cut, the more common term. 
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